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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country Lire undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in CouNtTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 


i.) e e B ] e e 

R. BALDWIN’S team has a great game to play, 

and its choice is as fine a piece of political captaincy 

as we have seen for many a long year. A Prime 

Minister, like the captain of a side, has to face painful 

moments when making up his Cabinet. Old choices 
have to be replaced. Five possible ‘‘ three-quarters ’’ have some- 
how to be reduced to four; above all, the proportion of sound 
to brilliant players has to be settled. Lasting governments, 
like victorious football teams, depend as much on a hard, keen 
‘ pack,”’ as on a brilliant three-quarter line. The most difficult 
and the most vital place that Mr. Baldwin had to fill was the 
Exchequer. There were, including the Premier himself, four 
ex-Chancellors among his supporters, each with strong claims on 
re-appointment. Mr. Winston Churchill was the man whom we 
hardly dared to hope would be given the post in which a com- 
bination of courage and quickness is as essential as perseverance. 
Unfortunately, his appointment involved the omission of Sir 
Robert Horne from the team. The Ministry of Labour needed 
him, but Sir Robert faced Mr. Baldwin with an ultimatum: 
the Exchequer or nothing. It can only be said that Mr. Baldwin 


was equal to the occasion, and that Sir Robert, while playing 
the part of Achilles, must bear in mind that, when in an hour 
of need the Greeks again required his services, that hero buried 
his resentments. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain, it is agreed, is admirably placed at 
the Foreign Office, where his qualities are better suited than at 
the Treasury. Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on the other hand, 





has been condoled with and praised for his magnanimous accept. 
ance of the “ inferior ’’ post of Minister of Health. We cannot 
agree with such sympathisers. We believe that housing jg 
above all the other important problems that face the new goverp. 
ment, the absolutely imperative question of the time. From 
being, a few years ago, an obscure braw1l of “‘ cranks,” housing ang 
town planning have become the main field of battle where tie 
success or failure of every government is decided. Though the 
generalship of this desperate mé/%e may not be of titular eg ality 
with the glittering honours of other commands, the Minis er of 
Health will be the man who will have to do the work—woerk as 
wearisome, difficult and thankless as any that can be concvived, 

Housing is not and cannot be made a party matter. The 
Labour Government attempted to make it one. They were 
brought into power on the strength of their promises, anc were 
driven out on their inevitable failure to fulfil them. The very 
magnitude of the demand for houses requires a long per Dd of 
years befote any appreciable improvement will be obser able. 
That alone disqualifies it from use as a party weapon. Th» root 
of the difficulty is one that can only be grappled with if all 
parties unite in determination to get the work going som:hov, 
Each party has done something to “tackde the evil. Dr. Acdison 
and Sir Alfred Mond defined the i issue. Mr. Chamberlain hi nself, 
in the Housing Act of 1923, has done more than any othe: man 
to cope with it, and Mr. Wheatley, though his Housing Acct is 
marred by general impracticability, has laid the foundation for 
future success by the understanding reached by his Commission 
(the report of which was only handed in on the eve of the Election) 
to reinforce the numbers of building operatives. 

The root of the difficulty is the depleted state of the luild- 
ing trades. The industry is 25 per cent. weaker than 
betore the war, and only 650,000 operatives are registered 
to-day as against 700,000 in 1923. The fear of unemploy- 
ment has induced the building trade unions to debilitate 
the industry in this manner by refusing to admit apprentices. 
But if a settled policy extending over a long period is agreed 
upon, there is an equally long period of prosperity ahead for 
the industry if those concerned will admit additional numbers 
into the ranks of skilled labour. Some such agreement has, as 
we said, been reached. During the past year or two, moreover, 
various types of concrete and steel-framed houses have been 
perfected which, if erected in groups of sufficiently large numbers, 
work out not much more expensively than brick cottages. Big 
schemes of this kind have, during the last month, been contracted 
for at Blackpool, Edinburgh and York. 

The need, on which future housing policy will be based, is 
briefly this : 300,000 new houses at least are required as a con- 
sequence of the cessation of building during the war, and 60,000 
houses are required annually to replace decay and provide for 
increasing population. Thus, if 160,000 houses could be built 
annually for five years, some solution of the problem would be 
in sight. But even in 1905, which was a record year, when the 
building industry was at full strength, only 100,000 houses 
were built. 

The present Government may reasonably look forward 
to five years’ tenure of office. If Mr. Chamberlain can work up 
this 160,000 average over the period, the Conservatives will have 
fulfilled the trust reposed in them by the last election. Until 
the actual shortage of houses has been remedied it is best 
not to tackle the next crying problem: the elimination of 
slums. Nevertheless, the time is at hand for plans to be laid 
for the campaign. The subject is so intricate that only ‘ong 
preparation can achieve success. Many of the slum _ houses, 
for example, are the sole support of poor widows and :: uall 
owners, who would be ruined by any precipitate confisca.ion. 
Moreover, to rebuild a slum, either fewer families can be ho ised 
in a given area, in which case additional accommodation : iust 
be provided elsewhere, or else flats must be erected on the 
sites of houses. So long as these are not above three stori ; in 
height, they are a hopeful remedy, but, above that, tend to | ced 
evils of their own. The most that can be done for the nex‘ ‘ve 
years is to adopt palliative measures on a large scale. ~ at 
from an efficient system of repairs, the best direction for e1. ‘gy 
in this sphere is an extension of what is known as the Oci via 
Hill system, already carried out by many corporations (suc as 
those of London, Glasgow and Liverpool, and by such bodies a: the 
Women House Property Managers). These associations \ ork 
for the tactful and trained supervision and the ‘ educati 1” 
of women in running a home. If half the energy expende on 
public platforms in denouncing slum conditions were spen. in 
devising measures for enlightened management of existing slv 1s, 
the problem would soon be of measurable dimensions. 

The absence of Housing from the party programmes at 11S 
election shows the seriousness with which the nation rege ds 
this problem. The Conservative Party, we believe, can rem ‘ly 
the terrible need. The nation has put its trust in them anc is 
behind them. Let them tackle it courageously and “all ov .” 
“ Seeing is believing ’’ is a wise saying. If this party can succ' >s- 
fully cope with this supreme problem, all classes will be ¢ 1- 
vinced by the evidence of their eyes that the established or er 
can beat doctrinaire reformers on their own ground. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 
ho rg gardens and livestock on behalf of Country ‘ire be granted, 
except when direct application is made from the offices «f the paper. 
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was thought of the greater appeared the difficulty 
of hitting on the right words. The motto is 
it a form of composition which adapts itself to the 
e of a town that has made itself. Most of the mottoes 
tually in use had their origin in small things. Just 
the broad Thames rises in seven little Cotswold 
prings, so, if London had been destined to have a 
i.otto, the time would have been when Smithfield was 
mooth Field and the Thames flowed past a shelving bank 
where now is the Embankment. It has grown up in its 
own, sometimes wild and sometimes quiet but always 
vigorous, way. You christen a baby, not a full-grown man 
who has attained his place in the world. Practically, the 
difficulty arose out of an impossibility of finding the happy 
mean between using a motto that would have been con- 
sidered arrogant and one more modest which would have 
come under the charge of mock humility. London has 
got on well so far without a motto and, presumably, will 
bear the lack of one till the end of time. 


T first glance it seemed an easy thing to find a 
motto for London, but the more the subject 


MR. BALDWIN’S speech at the Guildhall banquet 

was thoroughly in keeping with those sterling merits 
which have inspired confidence in his character even when 
there was a disagreement about his policy. First of all, 
he refrained from describing the result of the General 
Election as a political victory. It was a decision on the 
part of the nation against minority government. ‘Then 
he touched upon various items in his programme which 
stand free from partisanship. In foreign policy, he said, 
the one object of His Majesty’s Government will be stability 
and continuity. To the problem of housing he gave a 
first place in his programme. ‘ We are still confronted 
with the paradox of a dearth of houses on the one hand 
and a dearth of employment on the other.” A great 
point is that the “‘ spread ”’ between the cost of production 
and the price charged by the retailer of food is much too 
wide, and needs investigation with a view to its reduction. 
Satisfaction was generally felt with Mr. Baldwin’s announce- 
ment that it is hoped to open Wembley to the public again 
next year. The question has been very much discussed in 
private, but this is the first occasion on which the Govern- 
ment has given a lead as to what is intended. In making 
the announcement, he dwelt upon the invaluable part 
“the British Empire Exhibition has played in stimulating 
inter-Imperial trade and in extending knowledge of the 
British Empire among all classes of the nation.” It has, 


indeed, brought home to the Old Country a realisation of 
the immense resources of the Empire and the great progress 
being made in the King’s Dominions beyond the seas. 
The cost of carrying it on for another year is little to pay 
for what has been to citizens of the Empire a splendid 
education. 
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WHILE the rest of the world is endeavouring to put its 

faith in the League of Nations and peace, Germany 
seems more intent on chemistry and poison gas. In a 
column and a half the Times tells a long but plain story of 
her preoccupation at the present moment. Her leading men 
seem convinced that success in the next war will depend less 
on the numbers of an army than on the deadliness of the 
weapons employed. ‘They have collected all the informa- 
tion published in every part of the world as to the progress 
made in developing this singular product of civilisation. 
They do not know all, because countries that are engaged 
in research do not go through their operations in the light 
of day ; but they have divided poison gases into three classes, 
namely, those able to incapacitate (tear gas and chlorine), 
to disable (mustard gas), and to kill (carbon-monoxide). 
The conclusion at which they arrive is that the battles of 
the future will be fought by a combination of poisonous gas 
and tanks. What inspires them with a certain confidence 
is that their industrial buildings are all planned so as to 
facilitate their easy transformation into military workshops 
and laboratories. It is an ill omen for the peace of Europe. 


AFTER five years of confusion the country has at length 
grasped the issues at stake where housing is con- 
cerned, and the obstacles in the way, and we believe that the 
nation will rise to the magnitude of the effort, as during the 
war. Mr. Chamberlain’s task at the Ministry of Health 
will be the building of 160,000 cottages a year for five years, 
but private individuals are, for the present, best fitted to 
deal with the no less urgent abuse of slums. ‘The replace- 
ment of bad existing houses is an operation so intricate 
that the utmost sympathy and tact are required. Sugges- 
tions have recently been made, and welcomed, of what 
can be done by every individual by investing what he or 
she can afford in cottage building, for which numerous 
Public Utility Societies exist. We would adapt this 
proposal to the replacement of slum labyrinths with three- 
storey flats. Private enterprise is already responsible for 
many such buildings, which, besides being infinitely 
preferable to small bad old houses, are let at reasonable 
rents and bring in a 3 per cent. return on capital. ‘The 
Peabody Trust was an early departure on this line. But 
a vast amount can be done, apart from societies, by energetic 
individuals on the lines of Lady Selborne’s flats and cottages 
in Southwark. If all those who are blest with a generous 
proportion of worldly goods would divert a portion of their 
capital into such schemes, preferably employing concrete 
and steel construction, thus leaving the bricklayers free for 
public schemes, at least an unmistakable sign would be 
given of the determination existing in all ranks of society 
to abolish these breeding grounds of inevitable discontent. 


ALPINE PASTURE. 
I will not turn home though the time is come 
When the herd-boy will go singing down the hill 
With his large-eyed, dun cows ; and twilight is begun 
Weil enough I know that we ought to go, 
But can you understand that you must give me your hand 
And climb higher ? 


Far about the pass where Parnassus Grass 

And juniper and thyme and gentian grow in the snow. 
Here, or in a valley near, 

We'll make a little fire . . .! 


this very night, we will go out of sight 
They’ll look and look in 


To-night 

And not come back again. 
vain, 

And be sorry—but not long. 
a song 

Heard once long ago, or the mists that come and go, or the 
phantasms that glow 

In the fire ee GRACE JAMES. 


They'll forget us like 


HE decision of the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Shearman and Mr. Justice Salter agreeing with him, 

in the case of Preston v. Grant, ought to be a warning to 
vendors of whisky and other spirits. ‘The story on which 
it was founded is simple. It is important only because it 
shows what has been a growing practice to be illegal. 
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An inspector under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts went 
into a hotel and bought half a pint of whisky for analysis. 
It was found that this whisky was 42.26 degrees under 
proof, and action was taken against the vendor. The 
defence was that a notice was exhibited over the fireplace 
of the bar and in a room at the back of the bar, which 
warned purchasers that in the establishment all spirits 
were diluted and no alcoholic strength was guaranteed. 
The appellant, however, did not see this notice, and the main 
question at issue was whether the notice was a sufficient 
warning to the appellant. The local justices were of opinion 
that the notices were sufficient, and dismissed the case. 
On appeal the Lord Chief Justice revoked the decision and 
remitted the case to the justices to convict. This was 
common-sense as well as good law. 


HE first serious match of the English cricket team in 
Australia may be regarded as encouraging. The 
batsmen did well. ‘They had to go in on a wicket that 
must have been difficult, at any rate from an Australian 
point of view, since it emboldened the South Australian 
captain to make a rash declaration, and they piled up the 
runs very confidently and steadily. Nearly everyone made 
runs, and Woolley hit brilliantly. On the other hand, the 
bowlers who had to tackle a “ billiard table ” wicket did 
not at first particularly distinguish themselves. Tate got 
two wickets very quickly, but from the moment the two 
Richardsons began their big stand the bat beat the ball, 
On the other hand, in the second innings, with the wicket 
perhaps in a less adamantine mood, the bowlers, especially 
Hearne, carried all before them. Arthur Richardson played 
a great innings of 200 not out for South Australia, and is 
clearly, with Ponsford and Kippax, one of the new batsmen 
that we have to fear, in addition to Bardsley, McCartney 
and the others whose prowess we know well. 


HERE is no finality in the matter of records, but it 

must surely be a long time before there is a more 
memorable series of achievements than that in the last 
match between Smith and Newman. It represented the 
high-water mark of billiards. First of all, Smith, who 
had never made a break of a thousand, got within seventeen 
of the magic figure before breaking down. ‘Then Newman, 
who may almost be said to make a habit of the thousand 
break, set up a new world’s record for ivory balls with 
1,370. Smith counter-attacked with his own record of 
1,173, got ahead and kept ahead. ‘To the end the play 
was wonderfully brilliant, for on the last day Smith made 
639, his fifth break of over five hundred in the match, 
and Newman, when his opponent had practically won, 
made a final spurt with 473. When such enormous breaks 
are constantly being made, the spectator who comes to 
watch both Smith and Newman play may be destined to 
see one of the two sitting like a graven image throughout 
an entire session. ‘This is, perhaps, a disadvantage, and some 
experiments have lately been tried by way of remedy; but 
it is doubtful whether they will succeed. A break on the 
colossal scale has a compensating excitement of its own. 


HERE is an unsigned but obviously authoritative 
little article on home-grown wheat for bread-making 

in the November number of the Fournal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. It should be read in full both by those 
engaged in the production of wheat and those interested 
in obtaining the loaf made from home-grown grain. ‘The 
article is carefully summarised under four headings at 
the end. ‘The gist of the first point is that wheat-growing 
can be made more remunerative by improving the quality 
so as to realise a better price without any increase in the 
cost of production. ‘The second is the great demand of 
buyers for “‘ strong” wheats which have to be imported 
from abroad. ‘The improved varieties of English wheat, 
such as Yeoman, are strong, and can be substituted wholly or 
in part for the imported wheat. If milled where they are 
grown, they can compete on favourable terms with imported 
varieties. ‘The third item is that a growing number of 
consumers appreciate the flavour of bread made from home- 
grown wheat, and bakers should make a point of supplying 
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it. Finally, farmers should grow more “strong” English 
wheats. They would receive higher prices for them. 


[N Sir Thomas Graham Jackson, Bt., R.A., a charming 

and memorable figure passes from the world of architec- 
ture and literature. From his master, Gilbert Scott, he 
seemed to have inherited a love of studying the architec- 
ture of the past. But for Jackson it was the Romain 
styles that held the most attraction. His two volumes on 
Byzantine and Romanesque architecture are a monument, 
The book, however, which will probably survive unsi p- 
planted for the longest time is his exhaustive ‘ Dalmai a, 
Istria and the Quarnero,” a history both political aid 
architectural of the most romantic coast in Europe. ll 
Jackson’s books were profusely illustrated with his oyn 
sketches, admirable of their kind, which he had spent 
the holidays of sixty years in making. As an architect, 
he will be remembered as the designer of the vi -y 
perfect chapel at Giggleswick and of the Examination 
Schools and Hertford College at Oxford. Among his mest 
successful restorations are the tower of the Bodleian and 
the Campanile of Zara in Dalmatia. He was also consulted 
by the Porte on the stability of St. Sophia. He was a 
great oarsman, a rival of Edmund Warre at Oxford and 
Henley. When he was well over seventy years of age he 
rowed from the Norfolk Broads to Oxford and thence to 
London. . 

NOVEMBER. 

I stood looking out on the desolate square, 

Where a hint of the country still lingers ; 

November was plucking the mournful trees bare, 

With the nip of her cold clammy fingers. 


From the soot-blackened boughs the leaves fluttered down ; 
There to rot on the grass scant and sodden, 

But thought sped away to those woods far from town, 

In whose glades I so often had trodden. 


At a well favoured spot in fancy I stood, 

And my left palm glowed warm to my seeming 

As I clasped my hot gun, beside the deep wood 
Whence the pheasants came “ tall ’’ in my dreaming. 


Then changed was the scene to a rough patch of gorse ; 
Where ‘twas seldom a fox failed to hide him, 

And like a vidette sat alert on his horse 

A rare huntsman, and I there beside him. 


We heard a hound speak, and we knew by his tongue 
He had found, and the rest took good heeding, 

And soon with their music the whole valley rung, 
And we two of that run had the leading. 


He ran like to one who renown would achieve, 
Nor craved nor received our indulgence, 
We rolled him o’er dead, as the sun took his leave 


In a glory of golden effulgence. 
H. V. BAINES. 


WO of the smaller, but none the less serious abuses, 
with which we hope the Government will find time 
to deal at the earliest possibility are concerned with the 
lighting and width of vehicles. The existing state of the 
law with regard to vehicles and, above all, to cyclists, 
allowing them to travel without a tail light, makes night 
driving for the motorist a nightmare. However strongly a 
motorist may object to dazzle head lamps, and desire to drive 
with side lights only, it is courting a fatality to do so with 
cyclists wandering about in complete darkness. When 
the overdue revision of the lighting laws is taken in hand, 
the sound principle to enforce will be that every wheeled 
vehicle, whatever be its description, should carry a light. 


URELY, the headmaster of Eton could not have been 
quite serious when he wrote in a newspaper article 

the other day that it is a mistake to use poetry in the first 
instance to promote an interest in any cause; and after 
instancing temperance, international friendship and the 
future of the Labour Party, he added the study of nature. 
Surely, the rhymes about Cock Robin, Jenny Wren and 
other birds have not spoiled, but rather awakened an interest 
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in the creatures themselves. They are, as a rule, simply and 
very easily understood and, secondly, they increase intelli- 
gent interest very perceptibly. Dr. Alington was, perhaps, 
thinking more of older people who have adopted for the 
platform what previously had been an endearing custom 
of the fireside. These early legends, stories and rhymes 
about birds and little animals, such as the mouse, squirrel, 
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rat and weasel, were never intended to educate, but only 
to amuse the little people, and it is by accident, as it were, 
that the way through that little gate often leads to a far 
wider field. As they grew older most of them learnt poems 
of deeper meaning by heart, and even if they did not fully 
grasp the meaning at the time, it came with experience of 
“ life’s rough way.” 





WATLING STREET 


OPENING BY THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


Number of men employed 2,000. 


LOCAL historian, writing over 


“e 


pamphlet entitled 


r ids from the south to the north, and 
ce st to west of the island, and which 
ii. after days the Romans re-formed 
a d were pleased to style their work.” 
Acentury after Julius Cesar, Aulus 
P x.utius conquered Kent, and, while 
a -aiting the Emperor Claudius with 
s-pplies from Rome, commenced the 
f.-mation of military ways. After the 
i nperor’s departure the Roman general 
p-oceeded rapidly with the alterations 
h> had commenced in the _ British 
trackway called Watling Street, which 
he now made perfectly — straight 
through the country for the purpose 
of conveying his supplies and material 
of war from the Continent. That 
was the real birth of Watling Street, 
which stretched in a_ straight line 
from Dover and_ Richborough to 
Holyhead. For centuries it remained 
the main highway through Kent, 
but when the new Dover Road from 
London was constructed it fell into 
decay and in parts became nothing more 
than a trackway. 

Now, two thousand vears later, 
eieven and three-quarter miles of this 
once great Kentish highway have under- 
gone the process of re-birth, and in 
a few vears, when the plans of the 
Ministry of Transport are carried out, 
it will form the principal road from 
London to the coast, a joy to the 
motorist, a saving in mileage, and an 
economy in wear and tear. The re- 
birth of this famous road has been a 
formidable task, and could Aulus 
Plautius but gaze upon it he would 
rub his eyes in astonishment at the 
wonderful feats of modern road en- 
gineers. The Roman road builder was 
content to follow the lic of the country, 
however undulating, but the modern 
road engineer, like the builders of rail- 
way tracks, levels the mountains and 
fills up the valleys, and instead of being 
satistied with ten or twelve feet in width, 
he must needs quadruple it and pro- 
vide for future extensions should the 
necessity arise. The renaissance of road 
‘raffic has made it imperative that the 
country should be traversed by roads 
‘apable of meeting the demands made 
ipon them, and the New Watling 
street is a remarkable example of how 
he problem is being grappled with. 


a century ago in 
Twelve Pennyworth of Refresh- 
ment for the Visitors to Springhead ; or, Notes on the 
Antient and Modern History of its Neighbourhood,” 
argued that no greater proof existed of the advance of 
t!2 Britons in civilisation than their roads. 
a.certed, ‘ are never the work of savages, and the roads by which 
C..sar marched into the interior were the British great trunk 


““ Roads,”’ 


Time 24 years. Cost £1,000,000. 
a‘ The eleven and three-quarter miles to be opened next Wednesday 
by the Prince of Wales, form, perhaps, the most romantic chapter 
in the histery of modern road building. 

Starting at Dartford Brent, the first great obstacle met with 
is Beechin Wood, through which a cutting 27 ft. deep has been 


he hollowed out Emerging from this excavation we come to one of 


the biggest embankments ever attempted in road construction. It 
is as high as the cutting is deep, and has been formed out cf the 





A CUTTING IN A CHALK BANK AT BEECHIN WOOD. 
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OF FINISHED ROAD THROUGH COBHAM WOODS 

















ROMAN PATERA OF SAMIAN WARE AND A 
VASE FOUND I2FT. BELOW THE SURFACE 
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materiai excavated from the cutting referred to. 
a level track until the next great obstacle is reached 
more formidable than the Beechin Wood proposition. 
the 7o ft. deep cutting through Swanscombe Park, which con- 
stitutes one of the greatest problems that have yet confronted 
road engineers. No fewer than a million anda half cubic yards of 
mother earth have been removed and deposited farther on to 
construct a 35 ft. high embankment across the Ebbsfleet valley, 
where, in days of yore, the marauding Danes who occupied the 
fastnesses of Swanscombe Forest found a safe harbourage for 
their craft. This brings us near to the level ground close to the 
Southern Railway bridge at Springhead. Here a 60 ft. span steel 
bridge has been constructed through the existing embankment, 
the work being done at night so that traffic might not be 





delayed. 

The portion of the road which lies beyond traverses a fairly 
ievel tract for a couple of miles, and this section has for some 
time already been open for traffic. But a little farther on it 
crosses the Gravesend-Wrotham road at Northumberland 
Bottom, a narrow intersection which in times gone by has 
been a veritable death trap and the scene of numerous road 
tragedies. Here a remarkable achievement has been accomplished. 
The old Watling Street beyond was so steep that its gradient 
was one in nine. The crown of the hill has been decapitated 
and placed in Northumberland Bottom, where an embank- 
ment, 22ft. high, has been constructed. The intersecting road 
on each side dips to the hollow, and this has been made up 
to the level of the new road, so that two hills on the Gravesend- 
Wrotham road have disappeared. Moreover, the old Toll Gate 
Inn, which stood at the corner in the way of the new road, has 
been demolished and re-erected on the opposite side on elevated 
ground, the first place of refreshment on the road after leaving 
Dartford. 

A diversion at Shinglewell, to avoid the removal of property, 
spares a short stretch of the ancient highway, and, by means 
of an embankment across fields, it skirts Cobham Park and pre- 
serves a beautiful bit of the old Watling Street which is like a 
glade in the forest of Arden ; but it plunges into Lord Darnley’s 
lovely rhododendron woods without compunction, thrusting itself 
into the soil to a depth of 20 ft. at Thong Lane, and, skirting 
Cobham Park golf links, finally emerges at Strood, where it joins 
other roads which converge into a bottle-neck with all the attend- 
ant dangers of a narrow and congested thoroughfare. At present 
there are no definite plans beyond this point, but one cannot 
conceive such a magnificent road coming to an abrupt conclusion 
here. If that were so no objective would be gained, and the 
million sterling which this road has cost would be money 
thrown away. There is one piece of evidence to support the 
view that in the near future a bridge will be thrown across the 
Medway, for a tremendous spoil heap has been dumped at the 
spot which looks across at the plateau on which Luton stands. 
It is a convenient spot for crossing the Medway. On the other 
side is the straight line of the old Watling Street, waiting for 
Sir Henry Maybury, the modern Aulus Plautius, and Captain 
W. E. Smith, M.C., A.M.LC.E., the engineer in charge of 
the New Watling Street, to resurrect it and to carry it on to 
Folkestone and Dover. 
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SKELETON CF A WOMAN DISCOVERED AT 
NORTHUMBERLAND POTTOM. 










Swanscombe Park provides the most fascinating as well as 
the most difficult engineering problem in connection with the re- 
birth of this ancient thoroughfare. The hill through which the 
70 ft. deep cutting has been made, rises to 310 ft. above sea level. 
Its top is crowned with luxuriant woods, through which a path- 
way 300 ft. wide has been made. Over ten thousand trees have 
been felled and grubbed up in the operation. Here is a heavy 
stratum of clay on very fine sand, and the clay has been excavated 
and dumped in an adjoining disused chalk pit, in accordance with 
the arrangement made with the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers when they sold the land to the Ministry. This 
clay is being used in the manufacture of cement, and it is estimated 
that the quantity removed will last the combine ten years at the 
present rate of cement output. The combination of clay on sand 
presented an extraordinary problem for the road engineers. The 
thrust of the clay was so alarming that it would have been 
impossible to construct the cutting with shecr walls. Accord- 
ingly, the sides will spread open from the 30 ft. roadway until the 
summit of each side will be 300 ft. apart, and, to prevent any 
landslip, herringbone drainage is being used to drain off the 
moisture. It is quite possible that a retaining wall will have to be 
built at the base. In this gigantic work the engineers have been 
up against unknown factors, but they have tackled each problem 
as it arose with real scientific skill, and there can be no doubt 
that the experience which has been gained in dealing with this 
obstacle will be of great value in future works. 

The road has been constructed with a foundation layer, 3ius. 
thick, of clinker on top of which are gins. of hard core, 3ins. of 
tar-sprayed flint, spread with 3ins. of bitumen surface. To the 
motorist on pleasure bent the road will provide a real joy-ride, 
and, being linked up, as it is, with the Shcoter’s Hill-Eltham 
by-pass to Dartford, it will give him a fine stretch of motor 
road through the whole of North Kent. 

Not only this, but it will bring him into direct touch wi. 
places which played an important part in yesteryear history a: 
the romance of the countryside, known to few of the travell«:s 
who have been content with the highways to the utter neglect 
of the by-ways. 

The cutting through Cobham Woods is geologically interesti \g 
from the fact that a seam of lignite was discovered, and it ws 
thought that a new Kent coal-field had been struck. Geologis 3, 
however, soon demolished hopes in that direction, for they « < 
plained that the lignite was nothing more than the remains 0. a 
raft which had floated down the ancient estuary which embrac 4 
this area, and, becoming waterlogged, sunk to the shelving botto 1. 
The construction of the road has yielded numerous relics of t''* 
remote past, which are to be distributed among the museums ©! 
the county. 

The New Watling Street is the most important road co:- 
struction scheme in the South of England, and it will be foun 
a boon to travellers and a relief to the congested narrow roa‘s 
through towns. It opens up a new countryside, and those who 
employ it may reflect that twenty centuries ago Aulus Plautius 
and his Romans used the same stretch of highway with desires 
similar to their own—quickly to get from point to point and to 
facilitate the enterprise which made their Empire the greatest 
in the civilised world of that era. MarTIN LANE. 
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FAST-WALKING HORSES 


VERY horseman who has reason to ride long journeys 
knows the value of the fast walker. There is no pace 
which is more telling in the covering of ground; a horse 
may trot or canter fast, but if he drops into a slow walk 
between whiles he loses time; and, further than that, 


a slow walker is the most irritating of all hacks and keeps a man 
niggling and heeling and spurring continuously if he is to get 
to his journey’s end, while the motion itself of a stiff-shouldered, 
hesitating horse is the most tiresome which it is possible to 


endure. : 
The conformation of a horse has naturally much to do with 


his walking pace. A heavy, tied-shouldered brute can never 
walk : yet a short-striding, free-limbed horse may be the fastest 
and most pleasant of walkers. A big, raking thoroughbred 
may walk with a long stride and yet be very tiring and get over 
the ground but slowly. 

The term ‘‘ walk”’ allows of a wide interpretation. There 
are rien who recognise only the fair heel-and-toe step as a walk, 
and call everything else a shuffle or an amble; but as a rule a 
“wails”? is accepted in the wider sense as any pace which comes 
shor. of a jog-trot. 

n considering the walk of a horse it is almost inevitable 
thai one’s thoughts wander to the vast open spaces of Australia, 
whe = the necessarily long journeys afford an excellent opportun- 
ity «! judging the advantage gained by the possession of a horse 
ist iguished by pace in his walk. That the Bushman sets high 
val. on this virtue in a hack is proved by the higher prices 
alw. vs to be obtained for horses known to be fast walkers. 
Wi 1. a man expects his mount to cover from fifty to ninety 
mi! . between dawn and dusk it is obvious that the pace of his 
hor > at a walk is a question of immense importance to him. 
No natter how hardy a horse may be, and how long he may be 
ab! to keep up a tireless canter, if he cannot walk well the 
mi) ige is bound to suffer, and no man will willingly tie himself 
to slow walker if he can purchase an ambler or one of those 
exc dtional five-mile-an-hour walkers which may be found from 
tim to time. 

Recognising the worth of this pre-eminence in slow paces, 
the .orsebreakers of the Bush—careless enough in some particu- 
lars of their craft—devote much time and trouble to making their 
horses walk freely. 

[he walk, as fully developed to its utmost limit, is, as all 
horsemen know, an artificial pace. The horse in its wild or semi- 
wil’ state never walks fast. When travelling from feeding-place 
to feeding-place, or from grassy plain to distant waterhole, he 


dis 


A COW 


walks slowly with lowered head and loose action. If he is in a 
hurry he affects a slow jog-trot. If alarmed, he trots quickly or 
breaks into a gallop. The quick walk, as we know it under 
saddle, is never used by the horse running free in the ranges. 
It requires an effort which only the intensive culture of education 
can produce. None the less, it is the most effective and most 
essential of all the paces of the horse in his capacity as a 
servant of man in the saddle. , 

Of all fast-walking horses the paddling, short-stepping horse 
is the most pleasant to ride on a really long journey. If he has 
a good shoulder and free action and is one of those generous, 
keen-to-be-forward little fellows, always up to the bit and intent 
on his work, to ride him at this bright, bridle-slapping pace is 
the greatest possible pleasure. 

The long-striding, sixteen-and-a-half-hands horse may be 
an easy walker at a fair heel-and-toe gait, but he too often has 
a somewhat tiring roll and one welcomes the relief of lifting him 
into a canter. Such a horse, however, may be really fast and 
in a long day may keep up a high average of speed in his slowest 
pace. 

Amblers require almost an article to themselves, so many 
and varied are the forms of this quaint artificial pace, accidentally 
arrived at by some peculiarity of conformation or persistent 
effort of breaker or owner; while in America such paces as the 
run, the fox-trot and the rack are looked upon as desirable 
developments of the true walk. 

There is endless discussion as to the pace possible to a fast 
walker. One hears from time to time of straight walkers which 
can do six miles within the hour. I have never been fortunate 
enough to come across one. Personally, I should consider five 
miles an hour as the limit of the true walk, except in a very few 
quite remarkable cases. This refers, of course, to fair walking 
and not to the running amble and certain mixed gaits at which 
six miles an hour is sometimes achieved. 

My old three-quarter-bred Arab, admitted by many famous 
horsemen to have been one of the finest hacks and journey horses 
on the Queensland border about the year 1900, could walk a 
trifle over five miles in the hour, at a slapping pace which was 
almost a straight walk but had a slight lift or shuffle in it, just 
sufficient to make it the easiest possible motion to the rider. 
If pressed he broke into a running amble, equally easy to the 
man on his back, but probably somewhat more trying to himself, 
at which he would compass six miles an hour without effort. At 
this pace I have often ridden him alongside a pair of trotting horses 
in a wagonette and conversed with the inmates without trouble. 


PONY’S RUNNING WALK. 
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This horse was generally admitted to be the best walker in a 
wide district at that time. 

The fastest absolutely fair heel-and-toe walker which I 
ever rode was a tall, wild waler named Skylark, whom I have 
often backed to walk his five miles in the hour—sometimes 
losing the wager, but more often winning it. He held his head 
high and walked with an easy level action which he seemed 
able to keep up all day. He was a very touchy horse, and if 
frightened or upset would break from this steady walk into a 
curvet and prance which might last for a quarter of a mile. 
Hence the losing of some of the above-mentioned wagers. When 
fairly down to his walk he was unbeatable and could do nearer 
five and a half than five miles in the hour. 

The true fast walker has a great advantage over the ambler, 
for, though both use artificial paces, the latter tires much the 
more readily of the two ; and though no pace is more delightful 
than the running amble at its best, one seldom finds an ambler 
that will keep it up for more than an hour or two, and when 
the ambler grows tired he is generally the slowest and slackest 
waiker of all that carry bridles. 

In this country it is exceptional to find first-class walkers 
among our hunters. The universal prevalence of “ hounds’ jog”’ 
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as a pace between coverts and on the road to a meet has dis- 
couraged the natural walker. A very tired hunter is generally 
allowed to make his own walking pace after a long day, and in the 
morning he is often too much on his toes to affect a proper walk. 

In addition to this, the practice of going to meets in motor 
cars and sending on the horses with servants has done much to 
destroy the abilities of the natural walker. (I am speaking of 
the horses just now!) Any pace does for a led horse, and even 
the groom’s mount is allowed as a rule to flounder and jig and 
shuffle along as he pleases. 

It is an often debated question among horsemen whether 
a horse walks faster at night than he does in the daytime. It ts 
well known that he appears to do so. With a long experience 
of riding the Bush after dark it is my firm conviction that nearly 
all fast-walking horses really do travel faster at night. This 
conviction is based on the proof of the time test which on occasion 
I have applied. What the reason may be I do not know, but 
very probably there is a certain nervous exhilaration gathered 
from the darkness which prempts a horse to put his best foot 
forward, or a certain doubt as to the distance which he ts 
away from home may stimuiate his speed. In any the 
fact remains. Wii H. OGILvIE. 
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A DAY AT OXFORD 


By BERNARD DarRWIN. 


4 O go to Oxford or Cambridge is like going to no other 
place in the world; the journey, the visit, the place 
itself have each a peculiar something of their own. 
There is, moreover, a further distinction according as 
one is going to one’s own University or to the other 

m .1’s; in one case there is the thrill of going home, in the other 
th .t of going to a land friendly but intensely foreign. When 
{ o to Oxford I am a little frightened, just as I am when I 
ac. venture into the North of England. Once I am past Reading 
{ el that I have crossed the border into someone else’s country. 
Wien I get out at Oxford I fancy that the porter looks at me 
w:-h an air that says ‘“‘ I can see you are not one of our gents. 
M zht be from Cambridge, perhaps.’’ As to the cabman, I am 
qv te sure that he knows that I don’t know exactly where I 
wont to be driven to; I am terrified lest he should drive me 
round and round in a circle and then claim an exorbitant fare. 
But, in spite of these tremors, it is wonderfully exciting to get 
to Oxford on a winter evening and see the lights in the High 
Sireet again and the young gentlemen impudently walking 
about without caps and gowns (are there no Proctors in Oxford, 
or don’t they care ?), and to try to disentangle the colleges and 
to allude knowingly to Cornmarket Street as ‘‘ The Corn.” 
And then, next day, is the further adventure of playing on an alien 
course, and generally getting beaten on it. The adventure is 
not quite so rash nor the beating quite so certain, perhaps, as it 
used to be in the days of Hinksey—muddy, deceitful, engaging 
little Hinksey—but there is the same unmistakable and delightful 
flavour in it all. 

I duly went to Oxford at the end of last week to play against 
the University on their new course, and have thus completed 
the cycle of Hinksey, Radley, Frilford and Southfield. When 
I came home I looked at an old golfing diary and turned to what 
I believe to have been the first match between the Oxford and 
Cambridge Society and Oxford, exactly twenty-five years ago. 
Incidentally, Mr. Croome and I were the only survivors of the 
match of 1899 who were playing on Saturday. In 1899 we con- 
tributed seven holes for our side; on Saturday last our score 
was minus half a point. Eheuw fugaces, etc. 1 find that Oxford 
won that match by five holes—for we reckoned by more manly 
and less considerate methods in those days, and if somebody was 
ten down his weakness was _ blazoned to the world and not covered 
up under a mere one point credited to his adversary. My 
comment, I find, was “‘ Played fairly well. Course tricky. 
Jolly dinner afterwards.’ It would—save that, alas! I could 
not stay for the dinner—stand very well as an entry for this 
year also, for Oxford just won a good match, and I am glad to 
add that, at any rate before lunch, I did play “ fairly well.”’ 

To be sure, it would not be fair to say that Southfield was 
“tricky.”” It was rather deceiving and difficult in places, 
but so is any fresh course to a stranger. It deceived me 
personally in an odd way, in that the greens were much faster 
than are most southern greens at this moment, and I was disposed 
to run out of holing. When one went to Hinksey or Radley 
after an autumn of rain, the last thing one expected was to find 
fast greens, so that when I saw my first few approach putts run 
gaily past the hole I could scarcely believe my eyes. Besides, 
0 say that a course is tricky generally implies that it is short: 
ind goodness knows Southfield is not short. Indeed, if I kept 
. diary to-day, my entry as to some of the holes would be ‘‘ Oh 
Lord! how long!’ If any other course possesses four such 
long holes one after the other as the seventh, eighth, ninth and 
tenth at Southfield, I should love to hear about them, but I 
do not want to play them. The seventh, a really excellent two- 
shot hole, wants two good, but not tremendous, wooden club shots. 
The eighth, for all that Mr. Tolley has done it in three, wants 








two drives and (a) a pitch or () a scuffle. I do not think one 
single player in Saturday’s match came near to being home in 
two. The same remark applies to the ninth, and, please observe, 
the wind was helping us. Finally, the tenth, which was against 
the wind, wanted three wooden club shots, and three stout ones 
at that. I am not judging merely by my own modest driving, 
since I only discovered one man at lunch who had the hardihood 
to say that he had got up in three. It seemed longer than the 
old long hole at Blackheath, and coming at the end of that for- 
midable series, it was rather a breaker of backs and _ hearts, 
Doubtless in spring or summer things will be very different, 
but Oxford golf, from an undergraduate’s point of view, at any 
rate, is essentially winter golf, and I cannot help thinking that 
so much slogging all at once is a mistake. What it must be from 
the point of view of venerable Masters of Arts 1 cannot imagine. 
When Mr. Colt laid out those holes he had, surely, in the pride 
of his youth, a somewhat imperfect sympathy with the aged. 

Having said that much in criticism, there remains a great 
deal to praise. The short holes, for instance, are quite admirable, 
whether it be the fourth with its big rolling green that gives one 
a feeling of St. Andrews, or the sixth with its narrow valley, 
the seventeenth with its small bunker-ridden green, most crucial 
and exciting, or, best of all, the twelfth. This is a really beautiful 
hole, and Mr. Colt’s heart must have leaped when he conceived 
the notion of that plateau with the big, deep drop to the left of 
it. It is about the length of a Very good iron shot—it needed 
wood against the wind on Saturday—and to see the ball curling 
gently round in the air and then trickling along towards the 
pin is a truly exquisite sensation. I like many of the longer 
holes, too; the first, for example, with an extremely well placed 
bunker to the left to catch a bad second (I jumped it), and the 
thirteenth, with its exhilarating carry from a pulpit across just 
as much marshland and morass as you dare essay, and the 
fifteenth with its narrow drive and the big dip in front of the 
green. The third hole, which is magnificently spectacular, has 
somehow missed fire. It is too long, and the lies for the second 
shot are not yet good enough, so that a hole that was meant for 
tigers is, in fact, just as easy for rabbits and rather tiresome for 
everybody. If the tee can be so placed that ordinary mortals 
can get up with mashies or light irons, it may yet be good. At 
present it is a little like the twelfth hole on the old course 
at Addington, better to look at than to play. 

Perhaps the same comment applies to the Society’s side. 1 
do not mean that we were collectively models of manly beauty, 
but that we appeared more formidable on paper than was in 
fact the case. Still I venture to say that the undergraduates 
did quite well to be six up on us in the singles. I should be 
sorry to say of any body of men that they play better after 
lunch, but the fact remains that we picked up five of our lost 
points in the foursomes, and so were only just beaten in the end. 
My own match with Mr. Nall Cain may, perhaps, be egotistically 
alluded to, because it suppliedy,gueh an excellent example of 
how much difference one little incident ¢an make. He had played 
very well, or, at any rate, much better than I had to the turn, and 
was three up. He had lost one hole, not through his own fault, 
on the way home, but still he was two up with five to play ; 
everything was going smoothly, and he did not look like making 
mistakes. Then at the fourteenth hole he was a little short 
with an approach putt, not criminally short, but not quite dead, 
and I promptly laid him a stymie. It made all the difference 
in the world, and I must say the Fates took a very harsh revenge 
on him for a very slight mistake. At the fifteenth my tee shot 
very nearly went over the green to the left, but kicked inwards 
instead and lay almost dead at the hole-side. At the sixteenth 
I got a good lie off a poor drive and then holed a putt. At the 
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seventeenth a putt too boldly struck hit the middle of the hole 
hard and stopped stone dead. It was one of those matches in 
which events move so fast at the end that the unlucky loser feels 
as if he were winning until he finds he has lost. The winner, 
on the other hand, suddenly feels that the kindly Fates have 
made up their minds that he is going to win and that he is but 
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liquid lead and wedges in their hands. And, as far as one can 
humanly tell, it would not have happened at all if one ball 
had been one inch more to the right or left on one green. If | 
wanted to abolish stymies I would use this match of mine as a 
splendid illustration. However, I remain a staunch conservative 
in the matter. 





MR. HENRY HIRSCH’S FURNITURE.—1: 


By Percy Macgquoip. 


R. HENRY HIRSCH in no way confines his collec- 

tion of furniture to Georgian times, of which period 

some very fine examples have already been illustrated 

in a previous article, and among his possessions 

antecedent to the eighteenth century are a pair of 
walnut chairs (Fig. 1) which are quite remarkable for the quality 
of workmanship and the colour of their wood. The beautiful 
carving of the perforated splats and graceful curves of the back 
show a type of chair introduced by Daniel Marot about 1690. 
It can also be observed that the late Louis XIV design of the 
carving in both back and stretchers is French in taste, and 
the form of the capped legs and undulating seat rail distinctly 
English, a combination frequently found on Marot’s furniture 
when he was endeavouring to adapt himself to the taste of this 
country ; he also designed this same type of chair without any 
central portion of carving, leaving the space to be filled in with 
caning. A good example of this style, belonging to Lord Carring- 
ton, can be seen in “ The History of English Furniture,” Vol. II, 
Fig. 170. This type of chair immediately preceded the hoop- 
backed variety with a narrow openwork splat and cabriole legs 
ending in goats’ feet, such as the six chairs at Hampton Court 
Palace covered in needlework traditionally reputed to have 
been worked by Queen Mary, wife of William III. 

There is also great probability that the gilt and walnut 
torchéres (Fig. 2) were designed by Daniel Marot, for not only 
does the very charming and perfect ornamentation assimilate 
with his style, but a similar pair exists at Hampton Court, for 
which palace some of the furniture was certainly designed by 
that artist for William III. It is asserted by some that there 





I.—WALNUT CHAIR, ONE OF A PAIR, WITH PERFORATFD 
AND CARVED SPLAT. 
The legs are capped and perpendicular, er.ding in scrolled feet, the 
high stretcher being carved in accordance with the cresting. English. 
Circa 1690. Height 4ft. 3in., width 1ft. gin., depth of seat 1ft. 6ins. 


is no actual evidence that Marot ever lived in this countr 
but, on the other hand, no proof that he did not has be 
produced. As far as can be gathered, he was a designer, b) 
not a maker of furniture, and it is only reasonable to suppo ¢ 
that the Prince of Orange on ascending to the English Thron ), 
would have brought his favourite architect and decorator wit 
him. He styled himself on many of his drawings “ Archite: 
to William III King of England,” and is known to have design« 
both gardens and furniture for this country. It would not hay 
been possible to plan the former in a satisfactory manner unle 
he had himself studied the sites. Marot was born in 1660, an 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes left his father 
business in France and went to Holland. The place and date « 
his death are uncertain, and there are but few details know 
of his life, which seems strange considering the influence h 
brought to bear on the design of furniture. The torchéres are 
endowed with a far greater degree of grace than is usual to find 
on such early specimens, the relative scale between the small 
top and the scrolling of the tripod base being in perfect pro- 
portion, while the simple tabulated treatment of the shaft at 
its knop avoids all redundant complications. Marot did not 
invent the scroll on furniture, for it was already well established 
by his time, but he flattened and lightened it, adding the little 
embellishments of acanthus that Chippendale and his school so 
readily adopted. 

Very few architects have designed really beautiful furni- 
ture, and among them the names that readily occur are 
those of Sansovino, Androuet du Cerceau, Daniel Marot, Robert 
Adam and Sir 
William Chambers. 
Either architects 
considered the sub- 
ject beneath their 
notice or, when they 
attempted it, the 
results have been 
more or less unsatis- 
factory owing to the 
motives employed 
savouring too much 
of their calling or at 
times verging on the 
eccentric. These 
two failings, added to 
a desire for novelty, 
prevented William 
Kent from reaching 
the standard of real 
beauty and quality 
found in his less 
known contem- 
poraries. Kent was 
many sided and most 
prolific in his work. 
Besides being an 
architect and painter, 
he was a fashionable 
designer of furniture 
and all forms of 
decoration. His 
bookcases and tables 
are among his most 
successful efforts in 
furniture. The 
former, usually 
founded upon the 
classical knowledge 
he had accumulated 
when studying in 
Italy, laid the foun- 
dation of a lighter 
type which was 
brought to perfec- 
tion by his younger 
rivals. His _ tables 
are handsome and 
impressive, but at 
times eccentric, a 
favourite motive 
being the Roman 
and Renaissance 
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2.—WALNUT AND GILT TORCHERE, ONE 
OF A PAIR. 
Of graceful form ; the tripod feet are fanci- 
fully scrolled. Probably designed by Dauie! 
Marot. English. 1690. Height 4ft. ro}ins., 
width at base 1ft. 7}ins. 
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ft at 3.—MAHOGANY SOFA WITH LION-HEADED AND LION-PAWED_ LEGS. 
1 not Covered in petit point needlework. English. Circa 1727. Height 3ft. 1dins., length 6ft. 7ias., depth of seat rft. gins. 
lished 
little ac ptation of figures, birds or monsters as supporters to carry Mr. Henry Hirsch preserves throughout his collection. There 
901 so th top. A very fine example of this style can be seen in is unusual elegance and finish in the treatment of these lion legs, 
Fi. 4, where a pair of Renaissance sphinxes, carved out of rich which at times are apt to be rather cumbersome and out of 
furni- de k Cuban mahogany, carry on their heads and contorted — scale with the chairs and sofas they adorn. The lion mask 
are dc ible tails a marble top. Their necks, breasts and saddles ending the upholstered arms in lig. 3 is preferable to the usual 
obert ar decorated with acanthus, while the legs and paws, instead method of a wooden necking, which somewhat interfered 
of assuming the usual recumbent attitude, are hooped upwards — with the design of the needlework so frequently employed for 
a: 1 do not simulate any leonine characteristics, but are canine covering these sofas. In contrast to this admirable piece of 
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in their anatomy. The plinths on which these eccentric female furniture the settee (I*ig. 6) is given, for the curves are con 
monsters lie are plain, save for a gilt classical leaf moulding. sidered so carefully that a sense of action is conveyed almost 
A art from the picturesque construction of this table, very great suggesting actual movement. It is restless in conception, 
shill is evinced in the weight-carrying capacity of these animals’ as there are not 6ins. in the mouldings that run straight. Such 
tails. grace must have been most difficult for a carver to accomplish ; 
The lion-legged sofa (Fig. 3) almost coincides with the date no drawing can be made by which such endless curves can be 
of the table and conforms to the high standard of quality that quite realised, and here far more must have been left to the ‘ 
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ci- 
iel 4——MARBLE TABLE SLAB, SUPPORTED ON TWO MAHOGANY SFHINXES, WITH GILT DECORATIONS, . 


es RESTING ON MAHOGANY AND GILT PLINTHS. 


Probably designed by William Kent. English. Circa 1725. Height 2ft. roins., length 6ft., width 3ft. 2}ins. 
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KNEE-HOLE WRITING TABLE OF BOMBE FORM, CORNERED WITH CARVED PROJECTIONS 


AND FINELY CHASED HANDLES. 
English. Circa 1745-50. Height 2ft. 7ins., length sft. g}ins., depth 2ft. 3ins. 


craftsman than is usually the case. The date of this elegant 
settee, about 1769, immediately precedes the severities ultimately 
enforced by Robert Adam upon Chippendale’s furniture, though 
the former at the commencement of his career had adopted the 
graceful lines and curves that Chippendale had evolved. 

In introducing the mahogany kneehole writing table (Fig. 5) 
it is necessary to return to the period 1740-1750, when Chippendale 
was probably designing his most interesting work. His genius 
at that period appears to have been devoted to the beauty of 
constructional form rather than that of new decorative ornamen- 
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pare ail 


tation, consequently we frequently find perpendicular lines 
abandoned in favour of convex or concave curves borrowed 
from abroad. This entailed far more careful craftsmanship 
than any rectangular treatment, and could only be undertaken 
by the most experienced. In this writing table the slightly 
serpentined top edged with rosaced carving is supported by a 
straight frieze formed of three plain drawers. From this spring 
in bombé form the lower pedestals of the writing table, each 
consisting of three drawers cornered with carved projections 
following the outer lines of the piece, the whole effect being most 





6 —MAHOGANY SETTEE OF UNDULATING FORM, PROBABLY DESIGNED BY CHIPPENDALE. 
English. Circa 1760. Height 3ft. 2}ins., length 4ft. ro}ins., depth of seat 2ft. 
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original and concise. Its small, rare size, beautiful bronze-like 
colour and finely chased handles all add to its remarkable 
quality. 

Two wine coolers of exceptional shape and interest are 
included in this particular school of Mr. Henry Hirsch’s furniture. 
The first (Fig. 7) is remarkable for a florid gadrooned border which 
frames the lid and is repeated in a simpler fashion round the base. 
The sides are plain, save for a shallow projection in front and 
brass handles of very unusual design ; the feet are eagle clawed 
and entirely feathered, a detail that is not common, they grasp 
the egg or ball with much virility but are so worn with years 








7.-—MAHOGANY WINE COOLER, WITH FINE GADROONED 
CARVING ROUND THE TOP AND BASE, 


it stands on ball and claw feet. English. Circa 1745. 
2ft. 3ins., width 1ft. 2irs. 


Height 





8.—MAHOGANY WINE COOLER, WITH CUPOLA-SHAPED TOP. 
Its corbelled sides resting on a stand supported by four carved legs 


with ball and claw feet. English. Circa 1750. 
width rft. 2ins. 


Height 2ft. 3ins., 


£ constant rubbing and use that the claw itself has almost 
lisappeared. An entirely different variant of these objects 
‘an be seen in Fig. 8, the top or lid being a plain shallow cupola 
ntersected by four carved and C-scrolled ribs, which are con- 
inued down the cylindrical sides of the well in the shape of 
indulating corbels. A drawer to catch the ice-drip completes 
he structure. It rests upon four ball and claw legs with shelled 


shoulders that cleverly continue the intersecting lines of the 


ipper portion, the carving throughout being of the highest 
juality. There is little doubt that in wealthy houses most 
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wines were iced during the eighteenth century, the process being 
by no means confined to champagne and hock. In household 
accounts of that time there are frequent references to charges 
for cartage and labour for filling ice-houses. Thes eeighteenth 
century wine coolers were usually placed under the sideboards, 
the same decorative treatment being carried out on them. The 
smaller varieties, capable sometimes of holding only one bottle, 
were at times put close to the host. Sideboards in Chippendale’s 
time, from 1740 to 1750, had no drawers deep enough to contain 
bottles. Hepplewhite calls them cellarets and ‘‘ gardes du vin.” 
After his time the designs of wine coolers deteriorated into a 
heavy sarcophagus-like construction large enough to hold many 
bottles, but were more utilitarian than beautiful. 

The use of wooden wine coolers in the eighteenth century 
was by no means a novelty, for they had existed made of marble, 
stone, bronze and silver in Renaissance times, and constant 
representations of them are to be met with in both pictures 
and tapestry. 





THE LURE OF THE 
GREY GEESE 


Under the moon, like a copper gong 

The wild geese are working from Wells to Clev, 
And the tide-wind bloweth, deep and strong, 
Over the marsh and far away. 

T is many vears since poor Guy Thorne wrote that unpreten- 
tious verse which, for all its homeliness, carries the smell 
of the marsh, the tang of the on-shore wind. It sang in 
my brain as I crouched under the lee of the marrams, 
high on the north Norfolk sandhills, betwixt the marsh 

and the sea. 

Westward, over the black rim of the far fir woods, the 
sun flared in a bale-fire of blood and gold. The banners of the 
dying day flamed an oriflamme for the coming of night. Dusk 
stole over the flats and the sun-shot pools and saltings in all 
their far-flung desolation took on the sober hues of the creeping 
dusk. 

Far out on the sandbars redshanks quarrelled and the curlew 
flitted like ghosts. Gulls mewed and screamed in the November 
dusk, and once a great cob barked hoarsely like a hound of the 
Sea. 

Bitter cold it was on that lone range of bare dunes, where 
the wind sang down from the Arctic barrens with the bite of 
the Pole in its breath. Uncanny work, too. Neither house nor 
road nor any sign of man’s handiwork was in all that wide, grey 
world of moaning sea and stealing dusk. Only the cry and 
clang of fowl and the keening of the wind. 

Small wonder that the brain took the helm of imagination 
and it was easy to see on that wild foreshore the visions that make 
more beautiful the savage fantasies of Icelandic saga. Such a 
coast was made for the Sons of Odin and the men who hunt with 
the Hound of Thor. Back they came with a rush, all the old 
beliefs and fantasies, the legends of the Norse erl-kings and of 
the gods whose realm is within the Arctic Circle. 

Somewhere out on the flats a carrion crow croaked 
note of omen. 

‘The owd davvle,’’ grunted Barrett. ‘ I’d like tew tiddle 
vew up wi’ a chairge 0’ swan-shot, me hearty.” 

His first words for ten long minutes. We had lain there, 
crouched in the marrams, bereft of speech, watching the brief 
glory of the dying day and waiting for the geese. 

It is a high and honourable undertaking, this business of 
the goose-flight. Night after night, when the breath of winter 
is on the land, the men of that little, lost coasting port take down 
their long brown guns and waders and hie them to the sandhills 
for the flight. Always the geese are there. They are the soul 
and essence of the place—the primordial spirit of the saltings 
translated into things of savage beauty. There have been 
geese on those coastwise marshes for twice a thousand years. 
Geese will be there for a hundred more—so long as the wise law 
of the earl whose lands they feed upon decrees that they shall 
be given sanctuary during the day. 

It is at night and in the chill of dawn that the great grey 
birds give the gunner a chance. Then, on their evening flight 
to the sandbanks and on their morning return, the eight-bores 
and the fours line the sea-wall and the sandhills and roar death 
into the winnowing skeins. 

It is no easy work, though. Night after night the flight- 
shooter may be out on the marrams or under the sea-wall by the 
harbour, and night by night he will hear the baying of the great 
birds and see them sketched against the sky—far beyond the 
range of the heaviest four-bore that ever came out of Bland’s. 
Only on nights and dawns when fog is on the land or a gale roars 
over the marshes will he smite his goose and learn the greatness 
of true godliness. Then, when the birds are bewildered or 
storm-battered, the wildfowler comes into his own. On such a 
night a year ago three gunners killed thirty-four geese in one 
evening flight. Such a feat, however, is but a rare and gracious 
taste of an earthly Valhalla. 

It was much such a night that we had chosen. All day the 
wind had whipped down from the north with a menace of snow— 
all day the sea had boomed and thundered far out on the Great 
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Barrier Sand, and all through the short winter afternoon the 
stints had flickered in over the sea-wall and the snow buntings 
had sought the landward side of the sandhills. Three nights 
and three dawns had we lain out, and each had seen us plod home- 
ward across the marsh gooseless and gun-weary. 

So I lay on my sandhill that night and besought St. Hubert 
to smile kindly upon us. Slowly the light faded from the angry 
west. The sun went down in a last flurry of cubist colour and 
a great yellow moon swam up above clouds that lay flat and 
black on the rim of the world. 

Ducks whirled in like bullets from the sea, and all the sky 
was alive with the whistle of pinions and the music of flighting 
fowl. We lay still. 

Then far out on the landward marshes I heard the thunder 
of the geese as they took wing. High and boding, the clamour 
of the mighty birds sang through the dusk like the riot of ghostly 
hounds. They were far off yet—a full half-mile—yet the music 
of their voices rang on the wind like the organ notes of a wild, 
lost Norseland melody—a thing of great, sounding notes and 
high abandon. 

Nearer they came, and all the upper air was alight with the 
music of their passage. We strained our eyes into the dusk. 
High and deep, the threnody of great wings drummed through 
the air and the clang of the gaggle made the blood sing. 

Then we saw them—great Valkyrie forms, strung out in a 
straggling V behind the leader, swinging out to sea in the teeth 
of the wind, feathers blown awry and wings beating in matchless 
strength. On they came, and the temptation to fire was a thing 
that Tantalus never knew. We had learnt our lesson, however. 
The previous night had shown the futility of firing until the 
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A GAGGLE OF GEESE. 
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birds were at least within half the range at which they seemed 
vulnerable. 

Would they come over us? The slightest deviation would 
mean a difference of ten yards by the time they were a ove 
the sandhills. Ten yards is the meaning between goose an! no 
goose. I shivered horribly. Goose-fever! The great birds yere 
almost on us—nay! over us. The air was a riot of sound. 

“Now!” grunted Barrett. The old eight-bore swung up, 
hung on the leader for a bare space, and then the boom and 
rattle of seven drams of black powder shattered the night A 
tawny tongue of flame stabbed upward, and I staggered back «ith 
the kick of the gun, as Barrett’s eight roared once, twice, int: the 
mass of birds above. 

“Thump! Thump! ’’—two mighty bodies hit the s. nds 
like flour-sacks, and in a babel of cries the remainder bun. hed 
and climbed upward. It was a long, long shot, but the old B ind 
erupted once again as a great, black form limned itself ag: inst 
the moon, and two and a quarter ounces of BB raked him dowr out 
of the clouds. 

Then followed a hunt over the sands for a crippled p nk- 
foot, which smote me so shrewdly upon the shin with his un- 
damaged wing that I wondered no more why my previous s ots 
at geese had produced no more than mortification. 

After that we sat low on the lee side of the sandhills, whore, 
out of the wind, a black bottle went round, and a horn of Tri: ity 
Audit—that ancient, wondrous ale which none but Cambri lge 
and the gods know how to brew—drove the north wind ou: of 
our bones and sent us home, striding along the marsh path ‘ike 
gods, with three geese on our backs and the youth of the world 
in our hearts. J. Wentwortu-Day. 
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THREE ANTHOLOGIES 


Golden Treasury of Modern Lyrics, 


selected and arranged by 
Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 

Second Selections from Modern Poets, made by J. C. Squire. 
(Secker, 6s. net.) 

The Northern Muse, Arranged by John Buchan. 
net.) 


(Nelson, ros. 6d. 


R. LAURENCE BINYON was not shy of assuming 

responsibility when he undertook the selection and 

arrangement of a new volume of the Golden Treasury 

of Modern Lyrics. The original ‘ Golden Treasury ” 

is the most perfect book of its kind in our language. 
Palgrave, assisted wholeheartedly by Tennyson, and sparing 
no trouble about reconsidering his opinions, made the book 
an expression of their combined tastes. It originally contained 
288 pieces, and though not flawless, it omitted fewer of the 
masterpieces of English verse than any other book of the same 
kind before or since. Mr. Binyon had a much smaller period 
fron which to make his selections ; roughly speaking, it is the 
ce tury 1824-1924. That century differs in essentials from 
th centuries before it inasmuch as in it poets became as 
pi atiful as blackberries, and the critic is indeed to be pitied 
w ose fate it was to go over this rank growth and select what 
ap vears to him of lasting merit. Probably he had more drudgery 
to Jo than fell to the lot of Palgrave and Tennyson, although 
hc only drew from one century and they from eighteen. The 
b k of poetry published in the nineteenth century cannot have 
b. n far short of the output of the preceding 1,800 years. It 
y uld, therefore, be a graceless task to charge Mr. Binyon 
w hsins of omission. It would be still more extraordinary to 
sa_ that the selections are of the quality that earned so much fame 
fo the first volume of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury,” and he has not, 
as t were, given marks for brevity. It is comparatively seldom 
th « we come across in the pages of the new “ Treasury” a 
pi ce of eight lines, yet in eight lines Bourdillon attained 
so .ething as near immortality as lies between the covers. 
B) if you use the commonplace, such as Gordon Bottomley’s 
“9 Iron-founders and Others” at four times the length, 
th room for gems becomes very limited. Apparently the 
ar hologist stood in awe of some of the giants of the nineteenth 
ceotury. Meredith, for example, was not really a poet; his 
or2 piece with a lasting accent in it is “‘ Dirge in Woods,” but 
the other four admitted to the anthology do not rise much above 
the standard of verse reached by cultivation without genius. 
Gveater discretion has been exercised in regard to Stevenson, 
who is represented by his “‘ Requiem” and “The House 
Beautiful,” one of which is great and the other only good. On 
the other hand, the few selected from William Morris are all 
brief and excellent. The book contains far too much Rossetti, 
whose fame, such as it was, is passing away. One is very much 
surprised to find Thomas Edward Brown’s “ My Garden ” 
still included in an anthology, with its “‘ Rose plot, Fringed 
pool, Ferned grot”’ and so on. Tennyson is very well repre- 
sented, as he deserves to be, so is Edward FitzGerald. It is 
really when we come to the later portion of the book that we 
feel most sympathy with Mr. Binyon’s troubles. ‘The amount 
of poetry that has been written in the last quarter of a century 
probably beats the record for all time, and one doubts whether 
the real stuff will ever emerge, or that the sifting process of time 
can help it to do so. 

Fewer than fifty poets are represented in Mr. Squire’s new 
selection. In a way, the most interesting of the poems is John 
Drinkwater’s ‘“‘ Who were before me,” a curious tracing of the 
fact that the ancestry of intellect as well as nobility can in most 
cases be found to go back to the ‘‘rude forefathers of the 
hamlet ” 

Long time in some forgotten churchyard earth of Warwickshire, 
My fathers in their generations lie beyond desire, 


And nothing breaks the rest, I know, of John Drinkwater now. 
Who left in sixteen-seventy his roan team at plough. 


And James, son of John, is there, a mighty ploughman too, 
Skilled he was at thatching and the barleycorn brew, 

And he had a heart-load of sorrow in his day, 

But ten score of years ago he put it away. 


Then Thomas came, and played a fiddle cut of mellow wood, 
And broke his heart, they say, for love that never came to good. 
A hundred winter peals and more have rung above his bed— 
O, poor eternal grief, so long, so lightly, comforted. 


We might quote the final verse in “ Storm on Fifth Avenue ” 


‘o show that Mr. Siegfried Sassoon has not yet shed any of his 


‘leverness : 


A sallow waiter brings me beans and pork .. . 
Outside there’s fury in the firmament. 

Ice-cream, of course, will follow ; and I’m content. 
O Babylon! O Carthage! O New York! 








Mr. Squire with equal truth and grace could have called his 
book ‘‘ A ‘ London Mercury ’ Anthology.” 

The soundest and best of these anthologies we have left 
to the last ; it is, unquestionably, John Buchan’s The Northern 
Muse. He calls it ‘* An Anthology of Scots Vernacular Poetry,” 
and vernacular verse is natural to the Scottish poet as it is of 
the Scottish people, and this is a fact to be kept in view when 
reading the poems, after due consideration is paid to the learned 
and fine introductory essay. Mr. John Buchan has produced 
the best and most comprehensive anthology of Scottish poetry. 
It takes all Scottish poetry as its range, but only the taste of its 
selector as a standard. ‘The poems are not given in any chrono- 
logical sequence but in groups which begin very properly with 
“Youth and Spring ”’ and go on to “ Plaisir d’Amour ”’ and 
about sixteen other “ books.” The idea is to show the old 
poets side by side with the new. These books might be used 
as illuminants of the uses to which the Scots vernacular can be 
put. It is not a Miltonic language, but rather Chaucerian. 
It abounds in terms of endearment and diminutives. You 
find “* Maggie” figuring in Buras and it is “ rare pale Margaret ” 
in Tennyson. There is no “side” and little solemnity in 
Scottish poetry. It is at its best in the drinking song of Robert 
Burns: ‘‘ Willie brew’d a peck o’ mzut.”’ Better words could 
not be found for this jolly and boisterous theme, and yet the 
same vocables can be adapted to such death lyrics as “* A Lyke- 
Wake Dirge,” “ ‘The Twa Corbies” and “ The Lament of the 
Border Widow.” ‘The tradition has been maintained by such 
writers as Violet Jacob, Charles Murray and Joseph Lee. An 
example is taken from “ The Last o’ the Tinkler ” 

Ye’ll rise to meet the sun, lad, 
An’ baith be traiv’lin west, 
But me that’s auld an’ done, lad, 
I'll bide an’ tak’ my rest ; 
For the grey heid is bendin’, 
An’ the auld shune’s needin’ mending’, 
But the traiv’lin’s near its’ endin’, 
And the end’s aye the best. 


A second is from ‘‘ The Green Grass ’ 
The dead spake together last night, 
And one to the other said : 
““ Why are we dead?” 
They turned them face to face about 
In the place where they were laid : 
‘Why are we dead ? ” 

Mr. Buchan has shown very great penetration and judgment 
in the choice of contemporary poetry that can stand on terms 
of equality with what is ancient. In the same division 
Charles Murray turns Horace into the vernacular as effectually 
as Gawain Douglas translated ‘“ The Entrance to Hell” from 
Virgil, though the modern poet is livelier than the ancient. 
Says Gawain Douglas : 

The vulgar pepil in that samyn hauld 
Belevis thare vane Dremes makis thare dwelling, 
Under ilk leif ful thik they stik and hing. 


While here is Murray’s lively rendering of Car. III. 15: 


Kirsty, ye besom! auld an’ grey, 
Peer Sandy’s wrunkled kimmer, 
Death’s at your elbuck, cease to play 
Baith hame an’ furth the limmer. 


Ongauns like yours lads well may fleg 
Fae lasses a’ thegither ; 

Tibbie may fling a wanton leg 
Would ill set you her mither. 


It is tempting to quote more, but the pleasure of discovery 
must be left to the reader. 


The Fairyland of England, by Christopher Hussey. (CouNTRY 
Lirk Library, 12s. 6d.) 
THIS is a joyous book. a holiday book. No question but the making 
of it was a labour of love. Your critic is usually a hardened intruder, 
but here he feels himself out of place. For the author has spread the 
feast with a lavish hand, and it would indeed be a fastidious palate 
that did not find a dish to suit it. If curious erudition pleases you 
you will be glad to learn of that rare plant the Vegetable Lamb and to 
be initiated into some of the mysteries of the witches’ herbals. If 
you love history and have an “‘ eye for country,” you will enjoy what 
Mr. Hussey has to say about Roman and pre-Roman roads and about 
the old lanes of England. And all through the book you will admire the 
skill with which the beautiful photographs have been selected and 
placed just where they most happily illustrate that aspect of the English 
countryside which is being discussed. If such a discursive and pleasantly 
informative book can be said to have a serious theme, we may conclude 
that its object is to help the reader to a fuller appreciation of English 
country scenes and of England’s very distinctive architecture, by showing 
them in their historical setting. ‘This the author is excellently well 
qualified to do, and it would be hard to imagine a pleasanter or more 
appropriate introduction to the socia! and economic history of England 
than to wander among the fields and villages of an agricultural county 
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with this book for companion. Remembering Mr. Hussey’s book on 
Eton we expect his architectural lore to be particularly good, and we 
are not disappointed. He is especially interesting on the construction 
of the earliest English manor houses and on the old English hostelries. 
But, if you are a churl, you will perhaps complain that some of the 
history you are asked to swallow is rather perfunctorily dished up. 
Concerning the twelfth century you read: ‘‘ Men in these days were 
great children—eager, laughing, joyous.” Well, yes, indeed, let us 
hope many of them were. Then again—but you must remember that 
this is not a text-book, but an eighty-page long excursion through 
the Fairvland of England. When Mr. Henry James was sketching 
out a tour of the English Cathedral towns to be made by a fair and 
admiring compatriot, an irreverent young friend interrupted and advised 
her also to have a look at the slums of Liverpool and Manchester. 
Mr. Hussey understands the criticism which was implied in that inter- 
ruption, but yet it is with rather a perfunctory finger that he points 
out to us the fairies who are still faithful to the Black Country. (Surely 
many of them must still haunt the chapel on the bridge at Wakefield— 
more romantic than ever among its present surroundings.) But wherever 
they are, they will be grateful to Mr. Hussey for his tender but zestful 
research after them through the mists of the centuries. It is hard 
to love the Past, the Present and the Future with an equal love, and 
we need not quarrel with this book for the obvious preference it dis- 
plays. If our author has not the art to evoke that fairy note that rings 
to us clear from the bells of nature through the words of a master of 
style, yet his book is full of proofs that he has often heard it, and this 
is sometimes most clearly seen when he is least straining to convey it 
to us. As when he is describing the first peep from the window after 
a night at a village inn : ‘‘ And what bewitching scene may you not then 
discover! Maybe you dropped last night from the downs, and this 
morning you see them round and smooth and chequered above the 
church at the street end. . .’ But if, in spite of the lilies and 
the green grass and of much curious and charming lore, it is not quite 
‘fairyland ”’ that we are shown, yet every lover of England will find 
here something to interest, something to charm and something to 
entertain him. RR, 

The Rivet in Grandfather's Neck, by James Branch Cabell. 

(7s. 6d.) 

THAT surprising and piquant imaginative writer, James Branch Cabell, 
has at last habited himself in the garb that will ensure his popularity 
with the ordinary novel reader. His other books have appealed to the 
fastidious, the literary, all those who prize wit and satire. The Rivet 
in Grandfather’s Neck has all these intellectual inducements and some- 
thing else. It is the glow and sweetness of life. The people ate our- 
selves touched with romance, saluted with poetry, dignified finally with 
appropriate death, escaping our slow decay. ‘The generous colour of 
Mr. Cabell’s mind revolts from cruelty. We are rescued even when 
fear has chalked our faces. The perfect playwright always has the 
curtain rung down when the word too much is unsaid. Mr. Cabell 
keeps doing that with unerring flair. His chapters of half a page are 
a lesson to the prolix. He is always bringing up people short; emotions, 
scenes, episodes are compressed and the tails, so to speak, cut of them 
before there is an entanglement. He will possibly say, ‘‘ Now, my 
dear sir or madam, I’ve had enough of you, please dry up.” And 
if they parley he will indicate briefly that murder is sometimes per- 
missible. Lovely, tantalising Patricia has to die. But grief is forbidden. 
It had to be. We were prepared by her faulty ancestry. Then the 
occasion demanded it. Mr. Cabell exercises his arbitrary right. In 
the end he proves his point and soothes our annoyance at her summary 


removal. She is not dead, it is life that is the mirage. Who could 
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ask exquisite youth to survive only to keep its teeth in a glass of \ ater 
at night ? 
His lute has no discordant strings 
To harrow us, 

as Mr. Cabell sings with a cynical twist on his lip in the verses hat 
preface his first chapter. Does this indicate that he here des ends 
from a high horse to placate a commoner muse whose pipe \'|] 
make the public dance. Many highbrows have tried to write dete ve 
stories and luscious murders and have failed. They could not te 
down, they lacked the rich effervescing blood that sends the ....;it 
in a spiral of joy up the path of passions and perils. The shabbine.. of 
modern life apparently calls for hashish. If Mr. Cabell has chide jg 
nobler self for pandering to the commoner imaginations, yet w 
enchantingly he has fallen toearth. Instead of bumping onit and rag 
a laugh because, while hovering in the fabulous air, musing and grir g 
at the antics below, he is no judge of distance, his descent has bk 
triumph. We are here taking Mr. Cabell on the poetic commeni. «es 
in which like the spirit of irony and fate he philosophises on his re 
acters and events. The deliciously absurd title taken from a fairy Je 
of Hans Anderson typifies the smiling ironical gesture of the show ny 
to whom the vagaries of his characters are endlessly amusing. s 
they are amusing, their wit burns freshly, their pathos gets lost i 
So let us laugh, lest vain rememberings breed, as of old, some 

bucolic cry of awkward anguishes, of dreams that die without decor 
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Redcliff, by Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) 

“THE axis of the earth sticks out visibly from the centre of e 
town and village.’”’ This is a theme that often attracts Mr. Eden P! °- 
potts, and he has written many interesting and amusing novels to i!' «- 
trate it, but never one as good as Redcliff. And how inspiriting 
to find an author who, instead of fading gradually away in feebler 
feebler imitations of whatever book made his name, constantly imprc. »s 
upon himself, enriching his experience and his art as the years p: s. 
No single story, of the dozen or so that go to the making of Red 
dominates the rest. Each gets its fair share of chapters, and each is 
so interesting that we part from it, even temporarily, with reluctance — 
until the next, in turn, enthrals us. The book moves on its ample, 
leisurely way to a continuous ripple of mirth. It is written with immense 
gusto, sustained relish. No sort of character seems to come amiss 
to the mill of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ wide sympathies and shrewd, yet 
kindly understanding. The outspoken, autocratic dowager, the socialist 
parson, the old doctor and the new, the misogynist, the good yet utterly 
hateful spinster, the youth whose simplicity has an unconscious touch of 
poetry, the miser, the money-lender, the born butler, fisher-folk, 
policemen ; all these and many more are to be found entertainingly 
in Mr. Phillpotts’ generous pages. There are scenes of the richest 
comedy, as when the spinster’s cat, slain as a poacher, is replaced by 
the remorseful lady of the manor, with a kitten of high degree ; and 
when the townbred young shopman sends his sweetheart an “ ulti- 
matum ”’ because she has sunk so low as te gather cockles in Redcliff 
mud ; and when the sick old woman who has all but fallen a victim to 
the ministrations of her aged doctor is saved in the nick of time, and 
without damage to professional etiquette, by his son. Drama, too, 
the book has plenty—murder and sudden death, not to mention a 
fight at a funeral over a right of way. And bon mots are legion. Here 
are two of them. Concerning a pretty village girl the lady of the manor 
muses, “ The creature might have been a duchess—if she’d been a 
ballet-girl first.” And concerning a dead woman who drank and the 
remembrance of the dead in general, the misogynist remarks, ‘“’ Who 
misses Alice Fley, but her corkscrew? . . . A man’s fame don’t 
often rise to wishing him back.”’ beg Ve See 
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THE DRAMA 


IIXING has had a history with many dark moments in 

it, but there is no record of a drama more acute and 

touching than that which has just befallen the young 
Emperor. Although married a_ year : 


AT PEKING 


the bride would have to get out of bed at midnight to prepare for it 
so as to be in readiness to leave the home of her parents a 
shortly after 3 a.m. on a moonlit, cloudless winter day. No on 
has explained the origin of this custom 
though it is surmised that it may be « 





ago, he is only a boy of eighteeen, 
and a very gentle, thoughtful lad at 
that. No one has so far made any 
reproach against his character except 
in the one matter that he angered some 
of the older-fashioned people by getting 
rid of his cue, but the only people who 
took deep Offence at that were the three 
Imperial dowagers. Those who have 
deprived him of his title make no 
pretence of his having committed any 
offence whatsoever. Suspicion in China 
is rather that they sought a_ pretext 
of getting at the immense treasures of 
the Imperial palace. The suspicion 
may or may not prove correct that Soviet 
influence is at the bottom of the plot. 
We know that in other cases depriva- 
tion of freedom and power have been 
followed by murder and _ plunder. 

A very interesting and detailed 
account of his wedding was given in our 
issue of April 14th, 1923. It was a 
very novel function from our point of 
view. The writer of the article, Mr. 
R. I. Johnston, told of the many 
strange differences there are between 
the ceremonial as carried out in China 
and as it would have been carried out 
in any European country. The time 
fixed for the wedding was four o’clock 


on the morning of December Ist, and THE DEPOSED MANCHU 


sees , 
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survival of the days of marriage by 
capture. Her procession had an escort 
of Republican soldiers, cavalry and in- 
fantry, a squadron of police, soldiers of the 
Imperial guard and two bands of music. 

One recalls all this because of the 
tragic and sudden change in _ the 
position of the young people. Mr. 
Johnston tells us that youthful as his 
appearance is, the bearing of the young 
Emperor has a gravity far beyond hi 
years, and no wonder! The stoutes 
man could not but feel apprehensiv« 
and dismayed at his prospects. The 
boy has not yet had time or opportunity 
to make a following, and, indeed, one 
questions whether he has the sort of 
character out of which great soldiers 
and commanders are made. He shines 
more in such light and pleasant accom- 
plishments as writing Chinese poetry 
and drawing Chinese figures. 

It is pathetic to look back on many 
of the little things connected with him. 
In his infancy he was known as ‘ Wu,” 
which has the pretty meaning of ‘‘ Noon- 
day,”’ and calls up quite a clear little 
picture of an Imperial child. In later 
life he selected the foreign name of 
Henry, and chose the name of Elizabeth 


EMPEROR OF CHINA. for that of his wife. 
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LONE among the great Dominions of the Empire, 
South Africa has, in considerable quantity of examples, 
an old Colonial style of architecture, which goes back 
to a period when good architecture was instinctive. 
The province of Quebec, in Canada, has it to a much 

smaller extent in the early French houses, and its presence 
and influence are what make the City of Quebec to-day a more 
charming town, more full of individuality and character, than, 
say, Toronto or Winnipeg. The French portion of Canada, 
however, is still in touch with France. Architects trained 
in Paris practise there, and her schools of architecture reflect 
current French taste. This being so, the older and simpler 
building methods of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are being assailed, even in the province of Quebec, as much 
by modern French-trained architects as by their English 
colleagues. 

In South Africa, on the other hand, the Dutchmen, who, 
in adapting the architecture of their native land to the wide 
spaces and new needs of the Cape, brought into being their 
distinctive forms of colonial architecture were much more 
cut off from Europe, and remained so for a couple of centuries, 
than the French Canadians. ‘The result is that the style 
they evolved has remained to this day a more distinct and 


realisable thing than the French colonial work in Canada. 


Herbert Baker seized upon it in the early 


Until, however, 
with Cecil Rhodes to back him and to 


nineties of last century, 


UNION BUILDINGS, PRETORIA: 


MODERN ARCHITECTURE iN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 
By PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY 
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make it once again a vital factor, it appears to have had |! 
influence on current work. Perhaps it was natural, after 
great exodus of the Dutch to the Transvaal, that their En; 
successors should build after their own manner rather 
after a Dutch one. If their own manner had been a cok 
version of Georgian architecture, as it might have been a hunc 
or even fifty years earlier, all would have been well. We ki 
how well it was in New England, Virginia, Pennsylvania ; ; 
a dozen North American colonies, where our own native Eng!'s 
architecture gained a new lease of life in new conditions ; 
in new uses of old materials. Unfortunately for South Africa, 
however, the motherland was herself given up, first to the 
conflict of styles and, when that had destroyed all tradition, 
to the period of licence and free styles which followed. ‘The 
Dominions, therefore, not having produced, as America had 
done, a McKim with the foresight to go back to the Italian sources 
for a fresh start, seem one and all to have made, until quite 
recently, debased and exaggerated versions of current English 
work, already, in itself, sufficiently debased and exaggerated. 
South Africa was the first to recover from this debauch 
of cast-iron Gothic on the one hand and free classic on the 
other. That she did so appears to have been almost entirely 
due to the initiative of one man, the Herbert Baker already 
mentioned. Coming to South Africa with fresh and unprejudiced 
eyes, he saw what others had missed, the suitability and beauty 
of the old Dutch work. Having the good fortune to meet Cecil 
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THE SEMICIRCULAR ARCADE. (Architect: Herbert Baker.) 
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Rhodes soon after his arrival, he was able to direct the vague 
aspirations of that ambitious man for some distinctive form 
of South African expression in buildings along the lines laid 
down by the early Dutch builders. In following Baker’s lead 
in this direction folk said Rhodes was merely ingratiating 
himself with the Dutch. More, however, must be credited 
to him in his building schemes than a mere political move. 
According to Mr. Baker himself, he appears to have been a 
man of innate, if uncultivated, taste. His visions of a great 
South African Empire coalesced very well at the outset with 
a desire to build in a distinctively South African manner. In 
this way the successive rebuildings of his own house, Groote 
Schuur, came about, and the houses which he made his friends, 
who, like himself, had risen to wealth out of the country, 





AN ARCADED COURT IN THE UNION 


build under his doctrine of ransom—that is to say, of returning 
to the country in terms of beauty something to justify the riches 
the country had given to them. As his vision grew, however, 
he seems to have realised that the somewhat rustic colonial 
type of building, which was admirably suited in its breadth 
and calm to domestic work in so large a landscape, was too 
parochial an expression for the great public buildings which 
the empire he envisaged would require. He, therefore, very 
wisely despatched his architect to those ancient seats of civilisa- 
tion, Egypt, Greece and Italy, so that from study of their monu- 
ments he might bring back to South Africa something of their 
elemental greatness, while not losing a distinctive South 
African character. ‘This, like so many of Rhodes’ ideas, was 
essentially far-sighted and right, whatever the results may 
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have been. The results, too, as far as the further work o: 
Herbert Baker and those who followed his lead, eminent]: 
justified Rhodes’ action. Let us consider first some of these 
more monumental buildings. 

The Union Buildings at Pretoria, by Baker himself, arc 
not only the most important new buildings in the country 
but the ones which seem to show best the larger outlook Rhode: 
desired and Baker achieved, while still retaining the breadt! 
and simplicity which had been the most valuable qualities in 
the old Dutch work. The baroque curves in the gables and doors 
by which in the old buildings a relationship, however distant 
with the polite world of Europe was indicated, gave way her« 
to a baroque treatment in plan in place of one in detail. Th 
great curve with which the Government buildings face the vast 
view over the plain below may 
have been, and probably was 
suggested by the site—a natural 
amphitheatre — but indicates, 
too, something of a similar soft- 
ness and sweetness of nature 
to that which produced the 
curvilinear gables of the farm- 
houses. The twin towers 
crowned with domes, as at 
Greenwich, steady this curve 
and add greatly to the pictu- 
resqueness of the composition. 
Looking at the detail of the 
architecture, one sees in it that 
there still remains a_ strong 
domestic flavour. The monu- 
mental qualities, for the intro- 
duction of which Cecil Rhodes 
sent the architect to Greece 
and Egypt, are introduced very 
tentatively. Consequently 
something of the Dutch 
character still lingers. The 
end porticoes, for instance, 
join on to the main building 
in a very elementary way with 
three columns on the flanks 
but with no break in the main 
side walls to receive them. 
There is, too, a certain narveté, 
fresh and pleasing in_ this 
country setting, in the way the 
simple tile roof comes down 
on to these porticoes and on 
to the great circular colonnade. 
Such naiveté is infinitely better 
than the ostentation with which 
our so-called classical architects 
often overload their buildings 
with all the tricks of their 
trade. Mr. Baker’s building, if 
it would not pass unscathed 
through the criticisms of the 
ateliers, has breadth and rest- 
fulness—the two great and 
necessary qualities for perman- 
ence. Seeing this, one wishes 
that he had not placed so many 
small objects in the great 
circular recess of the terrace. 
One understands that the little 
domed building marks the spot 
where, on great occasions, 
orations are made—as at the 
end of the conquests of West 
and East Africa, when Botha 
and Smuts in turn addressed 
vast multitudes. If this is its purpose, however, one imagines 
a simple rostrum would have served it better and with less 
interruption to the fine sweep of the main building. This 
open space, indeed, appears to be a little frittered away with 
furniture—pools, fountains, ‘balustrades and, last of all, this 
little kiosk, for that is what it amounts to. 

Government House, by the same architect, allows him 
to return to the curvilinear gables he knows so well how to 
use. Here he has combined them with great simple vaulted 
arcades carried on Doric columns. These latter are a favourite 
motif of his. He has recently used them in England for his 
Winchester School War Memorial. Here, in the South African 
sun, as in the Italy whence they came, though wisely sim- 
plified in the process, they s2em exactly right. Government 
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House is in stucco, whereas 
the Union Buildings are 
in stone—a just distinction 
of function. Between them 
they must make, next to 
those at Delhi, the most 
important aad certainly the 
most satisfactory group of 
official buildings erected in 
our time. 

A building which bears 
an obvious relationship to 
the above is the Railway 
Station at Pretoria 
Although it contains large 
columns in a raised loggia 
n the centre of the main 
front and stands on an 
ircade of lofty stone arches, 
't has the same semi- 
lomestic character. This, 
is in the Government 
vuildings, is largely given 
ny the long unbroken 
yantile roof with wide pro- 
ecting eaves so that the 
sapitals of the columns are 
almost hidden. One re- 
members the same effect in 
old colonial buildings in 
the United States. Again, 
therefore, it is the colonial 
influence which is giving 
character to the architec- 
ture, even where the build- 
ing has reached toa size and 
scale of which no colonial 
builder ever dreamed. 

The National Museum, 
Bloemfontein, is an almost 
better instance still of this 
simplified domestic classic 
which South Africa has 
evolved under the influence 
of the old Dutch work. 
The building here is a 
plaster one with a small 
recessed stone portico. The 
plain wall surface of the top- 
lit galleries is very broadly 
treated in great panels— 
an opportunity a_ gallery 
generally offers. Above this, 
as is common apparently to 
all these buildings, is the 
domestic pantile roof. A 
curious feature of this 
Bloemfontein one, however, 
is the broad plinth of stone 
running completely round 
the building up to the 
underside of the window- 
sills. It seems to wrap 
the building round as with 
a bandage and gives it 
another naive and some- 
what rustic effect. 

The Law Courts at 
Johannesburg are more 
monumental in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word. 
They are, as illustrated, an 
extensive stone structure 
with applied orders to the 
main elevation, corner 
pavilions and a_ raised 
domed centre feature over 
a lofty arched entrance. 
The composition owes a 
good deal to that of Messrs. 
Lanchester and Rickards’ 
well known Town Hall at 
Cardiff. The Johannesburg 
building, however, is very 
broad and simple in its 
main lines. ° If it has not 
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JOHANNESBURG: THE LAW COURTS. (Architects: T. Eagle, Gordoa Leith and Public Works Department.) 


the delicacy of the Cardiff one, it has the negative merit of 
avoiding ornament difficult of execution in a new country, while 
yet retaining dignity and a certain amount of refinement. 

The Magistrate’s Court at Cape Town is less pretentious 
than the Johannesburg Law Courts and, in a lower key, is more 
successful. This is a building with brick pavilions and lofty 
stone colonnades alternately ; the whole held together by a 
low pantiled roof. In other places where the columns have 
formed a smaller feature in the fagade, as in the Museum at 
Bloemfontein, this domestic tile roof has been enough for 
this purpose. Here, however, it seems too slight for such a 
mighty order to uphold. ‘This is especially the case here, where 
the stone entablature over the columns has been reduced by 
the omission of the frieze. Quiet and dignified as the building 
is and very successful in its combination of brick and stone in 
large masses instead of in the usual spotty way, it seems to 
lack a forehead, something above the columns to justify their 
existence. Still, in these days of plethora of features, sins 
of omission are much to be preferred to those of commission. 
The Supreme Court at Grahamstown is another good example 
of a quiet building with similar characteristics. 

For satisfactory University buildings we have to await 
the great new buildings in course of erection outside Johannes- 
burg for the Witwatersrand University, by Messrs. Emley 
and Williamson. Photographs of the half finished structures 
suggest buildings as good as any South Africa has yet pro- 
duced. In the meantime the Bloemfontein University does 
not, to European eyes at any rate, suggest its function. Possibly, 
the building was a hotel converted for the purpose. Grey 
College, Port Elizabeth, is preferable, though one doubts 


SOME OF THE LESS COMMON SHRUBS 


whether strict colonial motifs can be used on so large a scale. 
A single curly gable looks delightful against a plain background 
of tile or thatch. A multitude of curly gables, however, may 
look absurd. Here in Grey College they are widely separated 
by stretches of roof and arcades, but they run the danger of 
giving too restless an outline. To English eyes these long 
ranges of plaster buildings with verandas suggest the sanatorium 
rather than the college, but it is notoriously difficult to infer 
character from one country to another. The Pitti Palace 
out of Italy might seem a prison, the front of St. Mark’s at 
Venice the entrance to a temporary exhibition. King Edward’s 
School, Johannesburg, however, is an excellent school building 
which proclaims its purpose quite clearly even to us. 

Among commercial buildings, I single out the Richardson 
Building at Port Elizabeth and the Union Castle Offices at Cape 
Town as among the best. These are straightforward, simple 
and in good scale. Asa rule, however, one may say the qualities 
of simplicity, restfulness and scale which the old Dutch buildings 
had to teach and which they seem to have taught most success- 
fully to the new domestic and public buildings of South Africa, 
are the very qualities which the new commercial buildings most 
require and which they most generally lack. With them the 
old work has fallen on blind eyes. No doubt Dutch gables 
would have been as inappropriate to office buildings as to the 
law courts and the art galleries, but these latter, as we have 
seen, while avoiding such obvious details of the old work, 
yet managed to keep some of its essential character. If the 
commercial buildings of the great towns had done the same, 
they also would have been a most useful contribution to the 
architecture of the Empire. 


By Sir HERBERT MAxweELt, BT. 


O term in gardening is so likely to connote monotony 
and congestion than “ the shrubbery.’’ Even where 
better things than Portugal and cherry laurels, privet, 
mahonia and rhododendron ponticum have _ been 
planted, they are too often allowed to grow into a 
dense mass in which the character of individual shrubs is sacrificed 
and the less robust species are suppressed altogether. When 
arranged with discretion and foresight, shrubs require far less 
attention than any other class of flowering plants—no slight 
consideration in these days when nearly everyone has had to 
reduce his garden staff toa minimum. But so vast a number and 
variety of exotic shrubs have been placed at our disposal through 
the enterprise of collectors during the last forty years that it 
may prove of some service if attention is drawn to a few of the 
more desirable species, leaving out of account for the present the 
immense genus rhododendron. I shall name only those shrubs 
which, although fairly well established in commerce, are still com- 
paratively seldom grown in private grounds or public parks. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


In 1890 the Abbé Delavay sent to M. Maurice de Vilmorin 
seed of a shrub discovered by him in Yunnan. Only one seed 
germinated, but it proved to be a treasure in the shape of what 
is now known and prized as Osmanthus Delavayi. The stiff, 
spreading branches are thickly clad with neat, glossy leaves and 
are wreathed in early April with a profusion of fragrant white 
flowers. It has proved perfectly hardy in many parts of Great 





Britain, and grows rather slowly. I have seen none over 5ft. 
high as yet. 

Many amateurs have learnt by experience to set a high 
value on Pieris japonica, and to deplore the liability of its drooping 
racemes to be cut by March frost. P. taiwanensis, a species 
discovered in Formosa so long ago as 1896, but distributed only 
quite recently in this country, resembles the Japanese plant 
pretty closely, but I have found it to carry its flowers scathless 
through frost that destroyed those of the other. Some specimens 
of P. taiwanensis carry their flower racemes erect, in others they 
droop as in P. japonica. 

The tree heath—Erica arborea—flourishes only in the milder 
districts of our country ; but five and twenty years ago a mountain 
variety was introduced from Spain which has proved thoroughly 
hardy. It is known as E. arborea alpina, and differs only from 
the type in its more erect habit and in the vivid green which 
distinguishes it at all seasons. 

The Madeira broom—Genista virgata—is no novelty in 
this country, having been introduced 150 years ago, but one may 
traverse many pleasure grounds without meeting with a speci- 
men. Strange to say, this sub-tropical species accommodates 
itself perfectly to our climate, growing 12ft. or 14ft. in height 
and breadth, and clothing itself in a mist of yellow blossom 
about midsummer. 

In all the multitude of Viburnum species there is none, 
in my humble judgment, equal to V. Carlesii, a native of Korea, 
which first came to Kew in 1902. Since then it has been pretty 
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widely distributed, but many plants have 
been lost owing to the practice of grafting 
them on our native V. lantana as a 
stock. The latter is the more vigorous 
species, and constant vigilance is neces- 
sarv in removing the suckers which it 
sends up and which are not readily de- 
tected, owing to the close similarity to the 
foliage of stock and scion. The flower 
clusters are borne in March and April, pink 
in the bud, opening white, and deliciously 
fragrant. 

The barberry family has been largely 
recruited of late years by new species in- 
troduced from China, many of them being 
very beautiful when loaded with ripe fruit ; 
but, as Captain Kingdon Ward observes 
n his recent book, none of them rivals in 
lower the splendour of Berberis Darwinii 
nd buxifolia, natives of Chile. I shall 
otice only one of the family, although it 
; no novelty, having been introduced from 
‘alifornia early in last century. This is 
3, pinnata, a shrub seldom seen in cultiva- 
ion and still more seldom allowed space 
o develop its grand proportions. I 
reasured a plant recently in a neighbour’s 
‘rounds upwards of 2o0oft. round and 2oft. 
igh. It belongs to the Mahonia group, 
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ind, unlike most of the genus, requires a V. SALICIFOLIA, ONE OF THE MOST HANDSOME OF THE NEW ZEALAND VERONICAS. 


ileep soil and relishes a liberal mulch of 

xood manure, which encourages it to a fine display of fragrant 
vellow flowers in February and March. I cannot find it named 
in any nurseryman’s catalogue at hand, but I know that it is 
grown in Messrs. Fisher’s nursery at Handsworth, Sheffield. 

Those who know the Cape Figwort—Phygelius capensis— 
only as a sprawling border plant can have no notion what a 
brilliant conflagration it lights up when planted against a wall. 
It need not be nailed or trained, but, although a South African 
plant, the name Phygelius is middling good Greek for “ sun- 
shunner,’’ so I suppose the wall should not be too hot. How- 
beit, in our cloudy west it seems grateful for all the sunshine 
itcan get. As there is a dingy brick-coloured form of this plant, 
care should be taken to plant none but that with scarlet and yellow 
flowers. 

In the long list of charming rock roses I shall call attention 
only to one, namely Cistus Loretii, better known perhaps as 
C. lusitanicus. A natural hybrid between C. ladaniferus and 
monspeliensis, it has the special merit of not dropping its 
petals of an afternoon, as others of the genus do, and it con- 
tinues to open its white, crimson- blotched flowers far into 
autumn. 

Those who have plenty of space at command ought by no 
means to grudge it to Escallonia langleyensis, a cross raised 
between E. philippiana and punctata, whereof the arching sprays 
bear a cascade of rich carmine flowers after midsummer. In 
very mild districts this fine shrub is evergreen ; in colder places 
the leaves turn bright yellow before falling. 





A SHRUBBY REPRESENTATIVE FROM CHILE: ABUTILON VITIFOLIUM. 


Among all the treasures which we have drawn from Southern 
Chile, none is lovelier than Abutilon vitifolium. It is not hardy 
at Kew, but flourishes vigorously and flowers profusely in 
milder districts; where, also, A. megapotamicum will make a 
brilliant display if trained against wall. 

Raphiolepis japonica is fairly hardy and deserves to be far 
more commonly grown by reason of its sweet white flowers, 
but R. Delacouri, be it a distinct species or only a variety, is 
still better, the blossoms being delicate pink. 

The Tasmanian Helichrysum rosmarinifolium, more com- 
monly known as Ozothamnus, is well worthy of cultivation 
when winter is mild. It flourishes in maritime districts, where it 
shrouds its evergreen foliage in a mantle of snow-white flowers 
in May, but at Kew and other inland places it requires the 
shelter of a wall. Its Australian relative, H. antennarium, is 
reputed to be less hardy, but I have found that it is much less 
liable to suffer from spring frost. 

The Veronicas of New Zealand form a group as perplexing 
as the willows of Europe, and, as time goes on, are likely to become 
even more so owing to their incorrigible propensity to flirtation, 
resulting in a profusion of natural hybrids. The illustration 
herewith shows one of the hardier species, the true V. salicifolia, 
that which usually passes under that name being probably a 
hybrid with V. parviflora. The bush figured is about 15ft. 
high, and never fails to flower with lavish abundance. 

Let me close this list of evergreens outside the common run 
with a diminutive, but delightful shrub, to wit, the Dalmatian 
Moltkia petra. It does not exceed 2ft. in height and is a long 
time in reaching that stature, but plant it on a dry eminence— 
the face of a retaining wall is as good a lodge for it as any—and 
it will delight all beholders when it sheets itself in azure bloom 
about midsummer. It used to be classed with the gromwells 
(lithospermum), but has now been removed to another genus in 
virtue of some trifling structural difference. 

In these notes I have been careful to mention no shrubs 
that may not be expected to stand a Midland winter, but, after 
all, there are wide tracts in Great Britain—the southern English 
counties, the whole of our west coast as far north as Ross-shire 
—where, if shelter from violent wind can be given them, such 
fine evergreens as Tricuspidaria lanceolata, Embothrium coc- 
cineum, Eucryphia cordifolia, Berberidopsis corallina, Des- 
fontainea spinosa, Lapageria rosea, Mitraria coccinea, etc., will 
flourish as freely as in their native Chile. 





NOVEMBER GARDENING ON 
THE RIVIERA 


HE cruel weather, which has driven so many people to seek 
sunnier shores, has been propitious to gardens on this coast, 
as there has been more autumn rain than usual, while the 
weather and ground are still warm. October is the beginning 
of the winter gardening when grass should be sown and the 
roses pruned, though I think roses are at their best when 
pruned early in September. This year roses pruned then have made 
splendid growth and will be at their best during the months of November 
and December. As I write, a long hedge of that useful winter tea rose 
General Schabliakine is bristling with flower-buds that will open during 
the whole of November and give a glow of bright rose colour for many 
weeks, as blooms are so much more lasting in autumn, and there are 
many others almost as indispensable. Cannas also are a splendid 
feature just now. One with brown-red foliage and spikes of big crimson 
flowers is as effective as any gladiolus can be in its setting of handsome 
foliage. This last plant is, of course, purely autumnal ; it loses beauty 
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by the end of this month. Not so most of the shrubs mentioned, 
which continue in flower till January. The November garden on the 
Riviera is so little known and so rarely planted that I rather wish to 
insist on its charms. Accustomed as is all the world to the April garden 
and its wealth of flower, I feel sure the glow and glory of the more 
tropical vegetation that can be grown in autumn must appeal to most 
folk. Not so the gardener, for not only does it entail rather more 
trouble, but he considers it interferes with his spring bedding, so 
important in his eyes! And it is just that fashionable craze that I 
would combat. 

Daturas—who thinks of them nowadays, and yet no spring-flowering 
tree can surpass them in stately magnificence ? Perhaps the double- 
flowered white form is the hardiest and most reliable. The yellow form 
runs it hard, but is somehow not quite so effective. The red form 
(D. sanguinea), though so hardy, is much less beautiful. I would not 
find a place for it. ‘The single white trumpet we know so well in old- 
fashioned greenhouses is also one of the less desirables, for it flowets 
in a “ flush ”’ as it were, and is not so continuous a bloomer. 

Dahlia imperialis is another superb November flower that should 
be in every garden, for after its lily-like heads of drooping flowers are 
over it can be cut down to give place to some spring flower. I always 
notice that this is a plant that astonishes the new-comer, for it will 
not condescend to show its beauty under glass. 

Think of a fine lilac bush, only instead put large clusters of scarlet 
flowers with red calyces that positively weigh down the branches with 
their weight. That will give you an idea of the beauty and charm 
of Salvia frutescens (or arborea). It is less hardy than most salvias, 
and needs thinning out and pruning each year, but it is well worth it. 
5. chamedrifolia, or ovata as 1 have heard it called, is one of the 
November indispensables. It lasts till January, when it may be pruned. 
It is a semi-climbing shrub with delightful panicles of rich violet flowers 
with brown calyces—most attractive. The dwarf-growing S. eriocalyx 
with its small white flowers and calyces of violet wool is another 
delight unknown to later visitors. It, too, can be cut down and hidden 
by other things by and by ; indeed, the number of salvias useful in 
southern gardens is far greater than those already in common use. 
Kew, I see, is now mentioning S. rubescens as a tall-growing shrub 
of much beauty for winter use, and I fully endorse all that is said in 
its favour, more especially as it continues in flower all the winter, 
and its slender spikes of scarlet and brown are very distinct. The little 
small-flowered blue S. azurea must not be left out, as its colour is 
rare, and the excellent S. splendens grown so much for bedding 
needs no words from me. S. rutilans is also useful in its way, 
though decidedly second-rate ; its scent is much liked by some. The 
ever-flowering S. coccinea must not be left out. If cut down early 
in autumn it flowers all through the winter. 

Acacias (the “‘ mimosas ”’ of the French) have few representatives 
at this season, and those that do flower then are the more desirable. 
By good fortune Acacia podalyrizfolia, the ‘“‘ pride of Queensland,” 
is at its best mow, and that means much. If only its splendid sprays 
of flower would live in water or travel well enough to show its real 
beauty, the well known dealbata would be put out of court. Why is 
Acacia Farneriana so littlke grown nowadays? The sweetest of 
scents, and pretty balls of yellow fluff that grow on a bush that looks 
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like a glorified gooseberry bush! It used to be indispensable to 
garden, but because it doesn’t ‘‘ go with cinerarias ” and 2s it is general]; 
flowerless and unattractive in March one sees it no more, and it is no: 
difficult to obtain. In Acacia floribunda, at least, we have a shru) 
or tree universally grown that thrives in all soils and situations and 
never entirely without bloom when in full health, so I need say n 
more. 

Senecio Ghiesbreghti, a shrub of noble chestnut-like foliage an 
heads of brilliant yellow flowers, is another November glory, and it ofte 
flowers again later on—too rarely seen! Senecio pinifolia is an enti: 
contrast and most useful on a dry bank where it can scramble amon 
agaves and succulents. Its needle-shaped leaves and _ starry litt! 
blooms are persistent a!l through the season. 

Buddleia auriculata, that scents the air all through this mont! 
must not be forgotten. It is useful either as a climber in a pergol 
or as a bush in the border. With Freylinia cestroides and Chimonan 
thus fragrans the air is perfumed during the months of Novembe 
and December. The chimonanthus blooms with its foliage still green 
or just about to change colour, which greatly enhances its charm ir 
this climate. 

The modern abutilon is a pretty thing in a pot, but it has no 
the vigour and hardiness of the original species with orang2 golde: 
bells. In the shrubbery where it can grow at will it is never ou 
of flower, while the handsom: white and red forms are apt to look 
pinched and unhappy before the spring comes. Abutilon megapctami- 
cum is, however, beyond reproach, and should never be omitted eithe: 
as a pillar plant or on a wall. 

I have said nothing about bougainvilleas because they are such a 
feature later on, but Bougainvillea Sander is now at its best, while 
B. glabra is over and B. spectabilis is yet to come. Lantanas also must 
be mentioned, as they are autumn beauties. Their colouring is s 
rich and so varied one forgives their being weeds in more tropical 
countries. Lantana elegantissima is perhaps the most useful and 
lasting in flower when on a wall where it may ramp. Is it necessary 
to mention heliotrope, so fragrant and so free in winter? The one 
thing to remember is that the original species, H. peruvjanum, is much 
hardier than the newer garden varieties, beautiful, but disappointing ; 
and that recalls another old plant, Ageratum mexicanum, which 
will delight you all the winter with its lavender trusses of bloom, 
while the modern bedding varieties melt away when cold weather 
comes. 

One bignonia, B. Cherere, and one thunbergia are November 
beauties. Thunbergia laurifolia is especially lovely in November, 
while the still more rampant B gnon‘a Cherere is equally good then and 
later on in spring. Both are indispensables where warm well space is 
available. One grey-blue in colour, the other with crimson bells. 

Tacsonia ignea is another climber that cannot be omitted. It 
has become rather scarce since that cruel wind frost of 1920, and so 
must be given a privileged place. It blooms all through a mild winter. 
Unlike other tacsonias, it holds up its flowers to the sun as it trails on a 
wall and is the more ornamental in consequence. Did space avail, 
I think I could go on indefinitely. At least I have indicated some of 
the most beautiful and obvious things which are often jockeyed out of 
the garden for a fleeting colour scheme in spring. E. H. Woopa.t. 





NYALA SHOOTING 


MONG the rarer species of big game in Africa must 
be numbered the mountain nyala  (Tregelaphus 
buxtoni), or mountain bushbuck, as it is named in 
Rowland Ward's latest ‘ Records of Big Game. 
Found only in the Arussi country of Abyssinia at 


” 


an elevation of 10,oo0o0ft. or more, it 
is a prize well worth the trouble and 
patience usually needed to secure a 
specimen. 

Inspired by reports of the ease 
with which the ground can now be 
reached, I set out on January ist 
of this year in the hope of adding 
a nyala group to my museum. Trom 
Djibouti, the port in French Somali- 
iand at which the rail to Abyssinia 
starts, a three days’ journey landed 
me at Adis Ababa. Here, through 
the courtesy and forethought of our 
Minister, Mr. Claud Russell, I found 
awaiting me the necessary permit to 
shoot in the Arussi country, mules 
hired and men engaged, so that 1 
was able to leave the capital five days 
after arrival. 

Striking south from Modjo Station 
across the Hawash river, we made 
for the low pass between the double 
hump of Chilalo; and after spending 
some time in an unsuccessful hunt 
along its southern slopes I trekked 
across the plain to Albasso. 

By the middle of February camp 





wooded plateau at the junction of two streams, one of which 
actually flowed under it, so that we were on a natural bridge. 
Albasso Mountain. rose behind us to the south, while to 
the north stretched the plain we had traversed, bounded by 
Mount Chilalo in the hazy distance. 

It was bright moonlight when I 
turned out at the five o’clock sum- 
mons of the alarum, ate a_ hurried 
breakfast, and was well on the way 
uphill by sunrise. My Galla guide, 
Edo Kintera, was mounted on a white 
pony, which seemed an unfortunate 
choice for the successful hunting of 
such a shy beast as the ‘“ godumsa,”’ 
as the Arussi call it. In the chilly 
morning air an ulster and a waterproof 
cape were none too much for warmth. 
My guide had rolled two blankets 
round his body, but left his legs bare 
from the thigh. A pair of reedbuck 
suddenly dashed across our path, just 
before we entered a patch of the 
giant heather; then two nyala cows 
showed themselves feeding slowly 
away from us. They were some way 
off, and as there was no bull in their 
company we left them undisturbed. 
Presently, as another little party came 
into view scattered along the _hill- 
side to browse on the heather tips, 
we left our mules and worked round 
a shoulder of the hill to get a 
nearer view: but again no bull was 


Was pitched at 9,1ooft. on a little AS HE FELL AMID THE HEATHER. visible. Farther on we reached a 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE PLAIN. 





ige looking down into a narrow but deep gorge known 
a favourite haunt of the old bucks. All the lower 
irt of the west side, where we crouched, was covered 
ith dense heather, but across the stream, among the boulders 
’ the steep hillside, were small patches of grass. On one 
these the Galla spotted a solitary nyala, but as he and 
had no common tongue, it was some minutes before I 
yuld detect the beast, so well does his coat blend into the 
jloration of the rocks. He was quietly feeding when at last 
picked him up with the glasses: a good pair of horns, and the 
10t looked a certainty for, by dodging back into a fold of the 
round and following this down to an outcrop of rock I should 
-e able to aim across the valley at little over 1tooyds. It was 
ose on eight o’clock, so no time was to be lost; the sun was 
iready creeping down that side of the valley, and at any moment 
he animal might seek shade in the dense heather, there to lie 
p for the day. Heads low, we crept back out of sight and made 
own-hill at our best pace. From below the rock, with rifle 
in hand, I crept upwards expecting to obtain my nyala with an 
easy shot, but he had gone. A careful search with the glasses 
showed no trace. Had he moved up the valley or had he crossed 
he stream to one side? If the latter, there was no hope of his 
howing again before the late afternoon. 

We worked back up-hill and below the crest of the ridge, 
to catch sight of him further up the valley, making towards 
the stream as though in search of a place to cross. It was a 
long shot, and scrambling along a hillside at 10,oooft. odd does 
not make for steadiness; as he stopped for a moment I fired, 
with no result. At a second bullet he turned obliquely up the 
opposite hill across our front, but at ever-increasing range. 
Several shots failed to stop him, and he disappeared over the 
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LOADING UP. 


ridge. Down we plunged through the tangled stems of heather 
over twelve feet high, across the stream and up the other side. 
When, panting, I joined the guide, he pointed to a patch of 
blood; across the ridge the trail was thicker, and soon we 
sighted the nyala moving down-hill in thick heather. Three 
snap shots at rather long range brought him to a standstill, 
and a finisher through the heart rolled him over, just an hour 
from the time we caught a first glimpse of him. It was far 
from good shooting. My bullets had hit low, for the clear air 
makes one underestimate the distance, and I found the hillsides 
had grown steeper since I shot the Abyssinian ibex nearly twenty- 
four years ago in the Simien Mountains. 

The first thing that struck me was how worn the tips of 
the horns were, having lost quite an inch of their length. The 
iront surfaces were also polished smooth and level. The next 
was that not only was there a curved row of eleven spots on 
either side of the long grey-tipped hair of the dorsal crest, but 
a well marked vertical stripe on either side about two-thirds 
down the back, together with three other shorter and less defined 
stripes on the right and two on the left side. 

The following measurements may be of interest : Right horn, 
from base to tip in a straight line, 26ins.; left horn, from base 
to tip in a straight line, 26 7-16ins. ; right horn, along the curve, 
38ins.; left horn, along the curve, 36 3-16ins.; both horns’ 
circumference at base, 9{fins.; distance between tips, 13{ins. ; 
height at shoulder, 55ins.; length of body from forehead to 
tail in a straight line, 76ins.; girth behind shoulder, 6tins. ; 
girth of neck at white gorget, 36dins. The weight clean, but 
with skin and horns, was 430lb. Photographing, measuring, 
skinning, weighing and packing took the four of us just over 
two hours. P. H. G. PowEtt-CorTrTon. 
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THE WEAVER-BIRD’S ART 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF A REMARKABLE NEST. 


HE study of bird architecture affords, perhaps, one of the 

most fascinating pastimes for the naturalist. Many 

of our English birds are well known for their architec- 

tural abilities, but they are not nearly so numerous nor 

remarkable as tropical species. It is there that one meets 
with the most wonderful nests as well as the most brilliant 
plumage colorations. The common Indian weaver-bird, for 
instance, is a striking example, for it constructs the most 
ingenious nest imaginable. 

The birds, both in size and plumage coloration, are not 
unlike our common sparrows, save for a few markings on the 
body and wings and a conspicuous yellow patch on the forehead. 
They are commonly distributed all over the peninsula of India, 





against tremendous odds and disadvantages, the laws impos 4 
on them by nature. 

In general appearance the nest resembles a well shaped ! :¢ 
of mutton with a tubular attachment at the fleshy end, and is 
composed throughout of the one material, usually fine strips .f 
elephant grass, the edges of which are so serrated as to ct 
through flesh with the facility of a razor. This is an essent |] 
to be borne carefully in mind. 

Observe the method of construction. The nest is suspend 4 
from a fine twig, the point at which the thin end of the leg >f 
mutton commences. From this point it is lengthened for abe it 
three inches and represents about a third of the nest prop 
being of the shape of a more or less solid cone. Now come: 

technical detail over which the great 
care is exercised, for to the  bott 
of the cone is attached a strong trai 
verse loop, not exactly in the cent: 
but a little to one side, determinii 2 
exactly the position of the egg cor - 
partment. At this juncture, if tie 
nest be taken from the tree an] 
reversed, it presents somewhat t 
appearance of a basket with its hand!>, 
though to a less extent than the nest 
of another closely allied species whic! 
I shall describe presently. 

Up to this point both birds have 
worked indiscriminately, but now the 
female takes up her position on the 
loop and commences operations from 
inside, while her mate supplies the 
materials from without. The work 
never ceases for an instant. From 
morning till night both birds are tire 
less in their endeavours to acquire per- 
fection, so that the nest begins to 
assume definite shape in a surprisingly 
short space of time. 

Soon we observe the transforma- 
tion complete, and a perfect marvel 
of bird architecture is the result. The 
sides of the cone are continued down- 
wards in lines of perfect symmetry, 
terminating gracefully round the trans- 
verse loop to form the egg compart- 
ment on the one side, and the entrance 
to the nest on the other. Here again 
the instinct of self-preservation asserts 
itself, and the entrance to the nest is 
rendered inaccessible to intending rob- 
bers by the attachment of a tubular 
piping, about an inch and a half in 
diameter, which often attains to a 
length of eighteen inches. 

The nursery complete, the female 
takes up her position in it, lays her 
two little pure white eggs, and attends 
to the work of incubation herself. 
Her mate is always in attendance, and 
could, if he so desired, begin to take 
life easy. But the constructive faculty 
seems to be so strong within him he 
must go on building something. Con- 
sequently, he may be seen titivating 
the nest and tubular entrance for long 
after the female has taken up _ her 
position on the eggs. Then, having 
completed these decorations to his 
liking, he starts out to build another 
nest for himself, and is not long in 
completing the details. He arrives at 
the stage of the transverse loop and then 
appears quite satisfied. He then has a 
comfortable canopy under which to roost 
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‘MALE” AND ‘‘ FEMALE” NESTS OF THE COMMON INDIAN at night, and to afford him shelter 


WEAVER-BIRD. 


more abundantly in the well watered tracts, where they may be 
seen haunting cane brakes and tropical cultivation in large 
parties ; their quaint, twittering notes never failing to attract 
attention. 

But it is in the construction of their complex nurseries that 


they excel most. Thorny acacias and date palms are favourite 
nesting sites, especially when they have a tendency to bend 
conveniently over a picturesque stream or pool. Here the 


gregarious instinct asserts itself very strongly, with the result 
that fifty or sixty nests on the one tree are of frequent 
occurrence. Experience has taught them that safety lies in 
numbers, so that we observe them, at the beginning of the 
rainy season, carrying out with laudable promptitude, and 


from tropical downpours during the 

day. Quite frequently he attaches his 
little habitation immediately below the egg compartment of 
the family.nest. This is invariably a most complicated structure, 
as will be seen from the picture, though its ingenuity is beyond 
question. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of these wonderful 
nurseries, regarding which there are so many conflicting theories, 
is the small lumps of clay which are found sticking above the 
egg compartment of many nests. This part of the programme 
seems to be carried out in the interval which elapses between 
the time the nest is completed and the first egg laid, and doubtless 
serves some specific purpose. One idea, distinctly Oriental, 
though quite picturesque, is that the clay is used to stick fire- 
flies on to light up the nest at night. A beautiful fairy story, 
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if vou like, but hardly credible. One naturalist suggests that the 
pird uses the clay to sharpen its bill on, another that it serves 
to strengthen the nest, and a third that it serves to balance the 
nest correctly and to prevent its being blown about by the wind. 
All these theories are plausible, but whether they fully explain 
the phenomenon is somewhat doubtful. 

I have already referred to the serrated nature cf the grass 
used in construction. It is not difficult to conceive, therefore, 
that it will only draw through the nest fabric when inserted the 
right way. Yet the birds manipulate it with admirable dexterity, 
which only illustrates their unusual ability. But once the nest 
is complete it is just this factor which gives it its strength 
and stability. Not only is it proof against tropical storms 
and torrential downpours, but is very difficult indeed to tear 
asunder. ‘ 

We may now conclude, I think, that the common weaver-bird 
is no mean craftsman at the art of weaving. We saw, too, that 
the bird evinced a preference for thorny acacias and date palms, 
suspending its nest from a single point. That was difficult 
enough. But the straited weaver-bird goes one better and 
prefers the long elephant grass itself, bending and gathering 
together several of the stout blades and incorporating them 
into the structure in such a manner as to form the point of 
support. I have 
personally found 
it almost 
impossible to 
accomplish this 
with my two 
hands, and then 
only atter 
lacerating my 
fingers. But the 
birds accomplish 
the feat only 
with their bills, 
and thus render 
most con- 
spicuous the 
comparative in- 
capacity of 
man. Except 
for this differ- 
ence of site 
the structure of 
the nest is 
similar to that 
already de- 
scribed, the 
males also con- 
structing their 
little canopies 
for their own 
special behoof. 

The process 
by which the 
Dw@itdin ¢ 
material is ac- 
quired is most 
interesting and 
instructive. <A 
little bird alights 
on a stout blade 
of grass and 
surveys it critic- 
ally for some 
time, hopping 
up and down it 
in an apparent 
endeavour to 
measure off the 
length of the 
strip desired. Then, biting through the blade to the required 
thickness, it takes the bitten end firmly between its bill and 
flies off. The strip, of course, rips along the blade and breaks 
off at the end, in no way retarding the bird’s progress. Observe 
the tremendous saving of time and labour, and a faculty for 
adopting the line of least resistance. 

This, then, is a brief description of these wonderful nurseries, 
the quaint architecture of which is better appreciated when 
seen in its natural environment. The birds themselves are 
sprightly and vivacious, and a never ending source of delight to 
the bird lover in the tropics. 

Many a blissful hour have I whiled away in some desolate 
spot, far removed from the trammels of civilisation, watching 
the progress of a large nesting colony. The noise and bustle 
of a morning is prodigious, the scene baffles description. Each 
bird and its mate think only of their own nest, though how they 
recognise it from numerous others only inches apart is perfectly 
wonderful. Their energy is unparalleled and their devotion to 
their self-imposed task beyond all praise. 

Then the egg-lifter comes along and swears exquisitely 
when he cannot get at the eggs conveniently. The tubular 
entrance baulks him every time. But watch the bird itself 
accomplish the impossible. It is well worth a film study. She 
approaches from immediately beneath, gaining momentum on 





SHOWING THE ‘“‘ MALE” NEST ATTACHED 
BENEATH THE EGG COMPARTMENT. 
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A NESTING COLONY. 


the way, closes her wings tight at the psychological moment, 
and pops perpendicularly up the tube without even shaking it 
You expect to see her little head come through at the top 
end with the impetus she acquires. But nothing of the sort 
happens, and you find yourself chortling with delight and wishing 
to watch the performance again and again, for seldom have you 
seen a finer judgment of pace and distance. 
Verily a remarkable bird ! ERICH, N.GInt 





STRAITED WEAVER-BIRDS’ NEST IN ELEPHANT GRASS. 











LEARNED Frenchman, 

long ago wrote a book in four volumes wherein he gave 

a full history of mankind’s love of luxury from the 

earliest times to the present, and various historians of 

social life have described and detailed the sumptuary 

laws of their own and of other countries. 
that men and women have desired and enjoyed luxury from 
time immemorial and no laws or regulations have ever effectu- 
ally held in check their desires. Social reformers, puipit orators, 
saints and sages each and all uttered their gravest strictures 
in vain, while those apologists still gained a ready hearing who 
maintained that the amenities of life were preserved and in- 
creased by the striving of every class to attain to material ease 


and enjoyment. 


No detailed description can be attempted of the sumptuary 


laws, the checks imposed by 
kings and councils to limit 
luxury and unbridled extrava- 
ganee, nor can the quarrels 
and jealousies between princes 
and nobles, bourgeoisie and 
populace be recounted in detail. 
Enough to recall that kings in 
past ages were intolerant of the 
rivalry in wealth and in costly 
apparel of the nobility, and the 
nobles in their turn arraigned 
as traitors and malefactors such 
of the bourgeoisie as ventured 
to emulate their magnificence, 
while the bourgeoisie resented 
any sign of independence in the 
peasantry. 

In turning over the pages 
of history we see that every 
great upheaval has in some 
measure been influenced by or 
has been directly due to luxury, 
and that the love of wealth and 
of its display has been instru- 
mental in stirring up more 
passion than any other human 
craving. In this short essay we 
must make the Crusades our 
starting point. It was then that 
the Western world began to 
germinate and received its first 
lessons in luxury. The know- 
ledge the Crusaders amassed 
during their expeditions to the 
East was great. They learned 
the secrets of many arts hitherto 
little dreamt of: how to work 
metal, how to make glass, how 
to weave stuffs and how to 
manufacture silk. Coral, sugar, 
dates and all manner of spices 
and other things came from 
the East and were in that day 


Baudrillart, 
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COSTUMES, FRANCE, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Irom these we see 


not 
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so very accounted luxuries and even taxed. Our learned Frenchman 


himself too sumptuously ; 


points out that the impetus given to luxury practically dates 
from the return of these Christian princes to their ancestral 
homes, where they and their dames maintained a semblance of 
a court and were, as it seems, the first devotees to the new 
cult of luxury in an awakening Europe. 

Before entering into any details of the gradual conversion of 
luxuries into necessaries, we should recall to mind the attitude 
adopted by the great towards the humbler in the Middle Ages. 
The kings of France in the thirteenth century asserted their 
superiority over nobles and people as much by their ostentation 
in ceremonial as by their sword ; they forbade the noble to dress 
they ordained that the counts and 


barons should not provide the knights in their suites with more 





VENETIAN BALL, LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


than two suits of clothes ; they limited the price that the squires’ 


sons and servants should pay 
for their equipment ; in short, 
they kept their liegemen in 
semi-servitude. To maintain 
their exalted position the kings 
spent lavishly on coronations 
and weddings, and, to add still 
further to their prestige and 
position, they developed the 
great offices of state, adding 
thereby to the glory and lustre 
of royalty, every important 
official having a retinue of 
servants of his own. In the 
succeeding centuries, while the 
desire for luxury spread, kings 
and queens continued their 
attempts to confine its enjoy- 
ment to themselves. The wife 
of Philippe le Bel was indignant 
at the display of feminine finery 
when on a visit to Ghent and 
Bruges, and exclaimed in anger : 
“T thought that I alone was 
queen ; but here I see a hun- 
dred.’’ Ordinances were issued 
forbidding the wearing of 
ermine and many other stuffs, 
of gold and silver ornaments 
and precious stones, and every 
possible restraint was placed 
on the noble and bourgecis to 
prevent them from appearing 
richer and grander than the 
king and his court. 

The nobles on their part 
were not a bit behind the 
kings in their anxiety to keep 
the bourgeois in the shade and 
in a state of inferiority. The 
pages of French history are 
replete with incid:nts, even 
rebellions, in which the people 
joined, originating in the 
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struggle of the noble for the right to use and enjoy luxuries 
exclusively. The rich bourgeois was disliked by the aristocrat 
who, by dint of his influence, caused fines and confiscations to 
be decreed against his rival, large sums being often levied on 
the rich bourgeoisie of the large towns by powerful dukes. The 
people, also, goaded on by the lure of gain, were not averse from 
lending their aid to the aristocracy when they saw an opportunity 
of participating in the exactions inflicted on the middle class. 
There are several notable cases of the kind. The arrest and 
cruel sentence on Jean de Montaigu (1349-1409), one of the most 
opulent men of his day and a minister of Charles V, is an example 
of the extraordinary persecution of the aristocracy against a 
bourgeois. This rich man was the son of a lawyer in Paris and 
had gained an immense fortune. The possessor of a magnificent 
palace and of large estates, he is said to have surpassed the 
King in the splendour of his entertainments and manner of 
life. His brothers filled positions of authority and his daughters 
were married to men of rank. The growth of his wealth was 
jealously watched until at last a special féte held in honour 
of the King brought matters to a head. The hand of every 
aristocrat was against him and, hardly a month after his reception 
of the royal family, he was tortured and beheaded, a martyr to 
that jealousy which the luxury of the bourgeoisie excited in 
the noble. In spite of these happenings the desire to ape the 
h zher class continued unabated. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné (1552-1630) illustrated the hankering 
a ter place and position in his story ‘“‘ Aventures du Baron 
d: Foenesté,”” the hero of which is a type of vain bourgeois. 
\ oliére also, in his ‘‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’’ has drawn the 
caracter in M. Jourdain, who soliloquizes : “‘ They have nothing 
reproach me with but the desire to be a grand seigneur ; 
d I, I know nothing finer than to hobnob with a grand 
igneur. They alone know what honour and civility mean, and 
vould gladly give two fingers of my hand to have been born 
a count or a marquis.”’ The luxury laws, however, were defied 

d titles assumed by persons who had no claim to them. 

evertheless, many suffered for their extravagance. Servants 

ao disregarded the rules of conduct were put in prison ; tailors 

10 tempted women to purchase their gowns of extreme 

shion were whipped; and Henry III of France even 
«uthorised the incarceration of thirty ladies for infringements 
of the law. 

The conduct of the bourgeoisie towards the peasantry and 
working classes was not less reprehensible than that of the 
monarch towards the noble and the noble towards the bourgeois. 
In our own history, in the fourteenth century, Wat Tyler made 
his great protest, leading his followers forth to battle with the 
song: ‘‘ When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman ?’’ That was, as we all know, a popular uprising 
against the rich for monopolising luxuries the poor felt they 
should share. 

The consideration of what is a luxury and what a necessity 
and how luxuries became necessaries, where the one begins and 
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the other ends, concerns the history of our social life and the 
gradual evolution of our homes to a state of greater comfort 
and cleanliness. 

Houses, the roofs of which were thatched with straw, 
could, in the eleventh century, lay no claim to be snug ot 
cosy inside. Glazed windows did not exist; chimneys were 
few and far between ; even in Holinshed’s day (sixteenth century) 
they were regarded either as dangerous innovations calculated 
to cause colds and catarrhs or merely as artistic excrescences 
of a squire’s house. Consequently, there were no_ fireplaces; 
and when at last they became more common, towards the 
eighteenth century, bedrooms were frequently built without 
them. Swift complained that he had none in his bedchambet 

When we go a step farther and consider household furniture 
and the ordinary accessories of our daily life, we are still more 
astonished at the things which were formerly held to be luxurious 
and have now become necessary to good manners. lew houses, 
even those of the squires, in the fifteenth century could boast 
“of more than two beds for the accommodation of inmates 
and any possessing three or four were considered to be furnished 
with the article of domestic comfort after a very extraordinary, 
if not extravagant, fashion.’”” A hundred years earlier the 
kings of France had slept on straw, levying tribute of straw for 
themselves and their queens from the inhabitants of this or 
that town. ‘‘ To sleep on straw was a luxury of the good old 
times, a royal luxury.’’ Beds were so precious that Lady Alice 
West, in 1395, following the usual custom of those days, be 
queathed her bed with ‘‘ canevas mattress’’ to her daughter 
Joan. 

It was long before mattresses and pillows came _ into 
general use, pillows especially being reserved for the sick, although 
both are mentioned in household lists as early as 1295. Even 
nightshirts were unknown in the Middle Ages ; noble ladies did 
not wear nightdresses. The old woman Gondrée, in the medieval 
poem “‘ Roman de la Violette” (lines 585-590), is astonished 
when she enters her mistress’s room and sees her getting into bed 
with a nightdress on. We realise the changes that time brings 
when we remember the nightly ritual described by Stern in 
“Tristram Shandy,” in which the bewitching widow Wodman's 
faithful abigail draws down her mistress’s nightgown over her 
feet and, as a final touch, tucks it securely under them. Here 
we have the stages in the history of the nightdress from its first 
introduction as a luxury to its universal use in the present day. 
Carpets and hangings, attributes of effeminacy and luxury, 
chiefly the adornment of a lady’s chamber in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, were scorned by men and were for a 
long time regarded with a peculiar disfavour. Hence arose that 
term of reproach, a carpet knight, now out of date and forgotten. 
An almost more important piece of furniture was the looking- 
glass. The earliest examples were made of polished metal ; 
but when the production of glass in Venice and elsewhere became 
abundant, the popularity of mirrors soon took them out of the 
category of luxuries, though many of the magnificent glasses 
made in Venetian factories were veritable works of art and only 
available for the rich. Kings and queens, youths and maidens, 
for a variety of reasons, in every era since, have called for and 




















been inseparable from their looking-glasses. 
Richard II says: 
An if my word be sterling vet in England, 
Let it command a mirror hither straight, 
That it may shew me what a face I have. 


In Shakespeare, 


A little later a less famous author, Mrs. Lennox, in her ‘‘ Female 
Quixote,”’ 1752, describes Miss Glanville, “‘ who could not 
think it possible one woman could praise another with any 
sincerity,” running to her glass, ‘‘ fearing it was rather because 
she looked but indifferently that her cousin was so lavish in 
her praises.’’ There are also several other simple bits of furniture 
which illustrate how things, once considered superfluous and 
extravagant, have now become common and familiar. The old 
castles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries had at first no 
chairs. It did not occur to our hardy ancestors, who spent so 
much time in their saddles and in fighting their neighbours, 
that chairs were necessary. No one resented or grumbled at 
the hard benches provided. However, as ease increased the 
chair made its appearance ; but there was usually only one for 
the master and one for the mistress. Many of the old pictures 
of dining scenes portray the host alone seated on a chair, while 
the guests are gathered round the table on low, hard benches. 
The armchair had to wait centuries before it was finally adopted ; 
now it is found in the simplest cottage, whereas a hundred years 
ago and less it was held to be an article of luxury on which 
the young were forbidden to sit. 

When we pass from luxury in the home to the realm of 
dress and food we come face to face with a phase of extravagance 
where wealth seems to become even more conspicuous to the 
man in the street and where the rich seem to flaunt their posses- 
sions more aggressively in the eyes of the public. It was this 
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ostentation that the sumptuary laws of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries were definitely designed to check and against 
which innumerable ordinances were promulgated and _ social 
reformers uttered their fulminations. It would be tedious to 
give the long list of stuffs and ornaments on which kings and 
governments placed a ban; but it can hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that every beautiful stutf, like velvet and silk, was barred 
by the dress censor when it first came into fashion. The young 
patricians of Venice roused the anger of lawgivers by their 
arrogance and display of dress, while their mothers and sisters 
were compelled by the sumptuary police on many occasions 
to lay aside their gowns of cloth of gold and cloth of silver for 
simpler attire. When, in the sixteenth century, women suc- 
cumbed to the fascination of the crinoline, the police were so severe 
that in Toulouse, for instance, they came en masse to the King, 
imploring that the law might be relaxed. Silk stockings (accord- 
ing to Baudrillart) were first worn by Henry IV, and, as a result, 
50,000 persons were wearing them within thirty years! But 
progress knows no barriers, and in spite of the satire of men of 
letters and others, these luxuries passed into necessities. Guyot 
de Provins, the troubadour (twelfth century), was so_horror- 
struck at the nation’s wanton waste, that he wondered why a 
second deluge did not overwhelm the world; Guy Patin, the 
celebrated French doctor and author (1602-72), called his 
century “the dreg of the centuries,’”’ and Montaigne (1533-92) 
reproached the princes of his day with cowardice, telling them 
that their conduct was a proof that they did not realise what 
they were and that they were endeavouring to ‘‘ appear great 
by excessive expenditure.”’ 

The pleasures of eating and drinking, more common in 
bygone days, were other outlets for luxury. The tables of the 
rich were laden with meats, wines and fruits of every kind and 
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STATE BANQUET: SERVING THE PEACOCK, I517. 


were decorated with elaborate ornaments and ingenious devices. 
The host and hostess were aided in their efforts to provide 
delicate and sumptuous dishes, not only by skilled cooks, but 
also by books on the culinary art, of which the ‘“‘ Ménagier de 
Paris’ (1393), with its details on the manners and customs 
of the time, is a valuable historical document. 

When the commercial enterprise of the sixteenth century 
opened up communications with distant parts of the world a 
variety of delicacies, now eaten by everybody, found their way 
into the English market. ‘ Mallyga reasons,’ “ currens,” 
and “ prewnes,”’ were offered for sale as dainties by the tradesmen 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne to the surrounding gentry, and Gascony 
and Rhenish wines were freely sold. Gascony wine, both red 
and white, cost about 1s. 3d. a gallon in 1594, while Rhenish 
wine was more expensive, probably because the risk of transport 
was greater. In the “ Paston Letters,’’ Rhenish wine is alluded 
to in a letter (1490) from a German merchant to Sir John Paston, 
where the former writes to say that he is sending ‘“‘ my lady a 
lytell pes of Renysch wine of the best’; but these consignments 
were not exceptional, for William of Malmesbury (twelfth century) 
tells us of fleets of ships from Germany laden with wine coming 
into northern ports. Wine was drunk solely by the well-to-do ; 
the labouring classes having neither the means nor the desire 
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to purchase it. In Chaucer’s day, before these wines became 
popular, a mixture called “ ypocras,’’ made of ** ginger, synamone, 
graynis (grains of paradise), sugur and turnesole (heliotrope) ”’ 
had been a favourite drink of the richer classes, but this concoction 
was eventually disregarded. 

The spices and condiments used for seasoning and for making 
wine were scarce commodities. As far back as the eighth 
century they seem to have been worth their weight in gold. 
Lullus an Anglo-Saxon missionary, afterwards Archbishop of 
Mainz, sent pepper and cinnamon as a very special gift to the 
Abbess of Thanet ; and the touching incident related by Cuthbert 
in a letter to his friend Cuthwin confirms the value of these 
things. The Venerable Bede, as the story goes, when on his 
deathbed, begged Cuthbert to summon the priests of his monas- 
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There seemed no end to lavish expenditure on dinners and 
banquets, until the sumptuary laws stepped in and stopped 
excessive indulgence, limiting, in Venice, the sum to be spent 
at a ducat and a half per head, and forbidding, in Spain, hosts 
to provide more than two dishes for their guests. 

Many pages could be added, not only concerning the 
“‘ pragmatics,”’ as they were termed, issued for the regulation of 
eating and drinking, but also on the service of the table. Forks, 
unlike spoons, were articles of luxury-—the great Erasmus, in 
his will, left a fork (gold it is said) to the German humanist, 
Beatus Rhenanus—salt cellars were not to be found in the houses 
even of the rich till the sixteenth century. The usual practice 
was for a guest to improvise a salt cellar by making a hole in a 
piece of bread and putting the salt he required into it. Dinner 
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tery to his side, saying, 


man’s choicest dishes ; 


0d. 


‘I have a few treasures in my Casket, 
that is some pepper, napkins and incense, gifts as God has given 
me which I desire to distribute before I die. 

Salmon, trout, porpoises and frogs were among the rich 
oysters, once so loved by the Romans, 
reappeared on the dinner table in the seventeenth century ; 
pheasants displaced the peacock, and were in turn put aside for 
the turkey, considered at its introduction a most luxurious 


Paris for *“‘ 


napkins are modern accessories ; 
was given to a guest to wipe his knife or dry his hands, after 
washing them at. the conclusion of a meal. 
essential to modern hygiene, was a *' 
Stuart days, and Ralph Verney, in 1649, is asked to enquire in 
the little brushes for making cleane of the teeth.”’ 
These instances show how narrow is the line between luxury 
and excess and how every luxury carries within it the germs of 


but in medieval times a napkin 


A toothbrush, that 
new and costly luxury ”’ in 


progress and in course of time becomes a necessary. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WEEDS OF AN UNTENDED 
LONDON GARDEN. 
To THE EpITor. 


iR,—A combination of circumstances—the 
volutions of neighbouring cats, the activities 
f a three year old son and the owner’s own 
ziness—has made the tiny square of land 
ttached to a certain Chelsea house no very 
iappy place for the practice of the art of gar- 
ening as generally understood. I—the afore- 
said owner—have, however, had a good deal 
of fun this summer out of my scrap of land 
by dint of allowing it to cultivate itself and of 
,oting the various wild flowering plants 
which have made their appearance there. At 
he end of the season my list contains eighteen 
pecies, not including grasses, Among the 
eighteen there are some surprises. The first 
flower of the year to bloom in my 3oft. square 
olot, the coltsfoot (Tussilago Farfara) was 
not, indeed, unexpected, for it is ubiquitous 
upon waste and broken ground: nor was the 
rose-bay willow herb (Epilobium  angusti- 
folium), which is the commonest, as well as 
the most handsome, of London wild flowers. 
But one hardly hoped to find the teasel (Dip- 
sacus sylvestris). Nor was it to be foreseen 
that the commonest weed in the garden would 
be a rare groundsel, Senecio viscosus, a tall, 
very sticky, hairy plant, with almost handsome 
pale yellow flower-heads, nearly as large as 
those of the common ragwort. Senecio viscosus 
is not usually so big a plant, but evidently the 
garden soil suited it, and it luxuriated exceed- 
ingly. Another plant hardly to be expected 
in London was the bladder campion (Silene 
Cucubalus), of which one specimen grew 
among the stonework round the little lawn. 
Furthermore, the leaves (though no flowers) 
of the wild angelica (Angelica sylvestris) 
struggled up, being probably a relic from the 
days when Chelsea was a marsh, for the 
angelica (a near relative of the plant that gives 
us those green stalks with which, crystallised, 
the confectioner decorates his cakes) loves 
boggy ground. A thirty year old copy of 
Johns’ ‘‘ Flowers of the Field,” which stands 
on my bookshelves, states that a small North 
American weed, Erigeron canadensis, with 
whitish flowers something like those of the 
common groundsel in shape, was then quite 
naturalised in the neighbourhood of Chelsea. 
It has spread since then to many other parts 
of England, but it is pleasant to find that it 
has not deserted its first British habitat, and 
this summer it came up plentifully in my 
small patch of land. To go through the 
remaining plants in my list with comments on 
each species would take up more space than 
their importance warrants; but a_ bare 
enumeration of them may be given as follows : 
charlock (Sinapis arvensis), daisy (Bellis 
perennis), yarrow (Achillea millefolium), white 
clover (Trifolum rep2:ns), purple clover 
(Trifolium pratense), hogweed (Heracleum 
Sphondylium), pig-nut (Conopodium denu- 
datum), sow thistle (Sonchus_ oleraceus), 
creeping thistle (Carduus arvensis), wild 
camomile (Matricaria Chamomilla) and greater 
plantain (Plantago major). The list is, perhaps, 
not a very long one, but it is of some interest, 
both for what it includes and for what it omits. 


It will be noticed, for instance, that such 
common plants as the dandelion, chickweed and 
the shepherd’s purse are absent. No doubt 


many Londoners could compile a_ bigger 
catalogue in their gardens, and a complete 





together with a smooth-coated bitch of the 
same colour, by an Arab in a small village 
about half way between Mosul and Zakho 
in Northern Iraq. They were imported to 
this country during the summer of 1923, 


A SALUKI HOUND 


list of London wild flowers would probably 
be surprisingly large and varied—IoLo A. 
WILLIAMS. 


NAME THIS FILLY. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for printing 
my letter asking for a name for my filly by 
Swynford out of Rectify. I have been much 
interested in the suggestions, and also thank 
those of your readers who wrote to me direct. 
After very careful consideration I submitted 
three names: (1) Damozel, (2) Passerelle, (3) 
Water Sprite, and I have just heard that the 
first name is available. I think that my best 
effort in naming my yearlings was for a filly 
by Golden Sun out of Black Lady, Silhouette, 
but, alas! uptothe time of writing this letter 
she has not yet won a race.—CHARLES HyDE. 


IMPORTED SALUKIS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—The Saluki hound of which I send a 
photograph was presented to the owner, 


travelling overland via Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople and Paris. 
These hounds are bred on the Mosul Plain 
fairly extensively, though not always of such 
a fine type as that in the illustration. It is 
quite a common sight to see a party of Kurds 
or Arabs, mounted, with their hounds on a 
slip, riding in extended order across country 
in search of game. The sight of these hounds 
is very keen, and they will stand on any rising 
ground and pick out game moving below 
at very great distances. Coming from this 
northern district, they are accustomed to a 
cold climate as well as the extreme heat of 
Mesopotamia.—A. W. D. BENTINCK. 

[English breeders seem to have been very 
fortunate in the class of Salukis that they have 
imported. With very few exceptions they 
display evidences of high breeding that are 
unmistakable to anyone who understands 
pedigree stock. Anyone could see at a glance 
that the head study published on this page 
shows a dog of refinenent and long lineage. 
As Salukis are becoming increasingly popular, 
it is pleasing to note that the breed in England 
is being established on sound foundations.— 
Ep.] 
















STONE CURLEWS. 
To THE EpDITOoR. 


Sir,—I send you a photograph of a young 
bird which will of necessity be somewhat of 
a stranger to the great majority of the readers 
of Country Lire. The youngster is a stone 
curlew (alias thicknee and Norfolk plover), 
and I say “of necessity ’? because this bird 
is of such a very local distribution in these 
islands that only those people who frequent 
the ‘‘ brecks ” of Suffolk and Norfolk can be 
said to be familiar with it, though it is not 
quite peculiar to these brecks. I had a unique 
opportunity of studying the stone curlew this 
summer, and found many nests, generally 
without much difficulty once the bird was 
surprised. But it is, surely, the wariest of birds, 
and no matter how carefully one approached, 
or what wiles one used to attempt a surprise, 
one razely succeeded in getting within a hundred 
yards of either of the birds owning a nest. 
The young were most striking creatures, 
clothed with a close-cropped white down on 
hatching, but having beautiful black markings. 
Even on the second day after hatching they 
generally adopted the famous crouching attitude, 
though not so markedly as when a few days older. 
They did not stay very long in the nest, how- 
ever, and for that reason were most difficult 
to keep under observation, for the parents 
kept them on the move each day, and when 
they reached a belt of trees I lost them definitely. 
No matter how I tried to turn their course, 
they always ended up the day near the belt, 
until, when they could walk well, they dis- 
appeared. The most striking feature of the 
stone curlew, both when young and as an adult, 
is its staring eye, a feature which is distinguish- 
able at some distance.—-Rurus H. MALLiINson. 





AN HEREDITARY LOVER OF BALL 
GAMES. 
To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—It is an interesting speculation as to 
how far some quite minor characteristics 
of an animal are hereditary. We have a wire- 
haired terrier pup whose mother was owned 
by the master of a private school. Her main 
weakness was chasing balls of any description, 
and the boys of the school used to throw them 
for her. She would continue to chase the balls 
until she was absolutely exhausted. Our pup, 
without any special temptation being provided, 
also exhibits this trait to a most extraordinary 
degree. From his earliest puppyhood chasing 
a ball was an absolute mania—the sound of a 
ball striking a cricket bat was sufficient to start 
him off searching, even if he had not seen the 
boys playing. I have tried to portray this 


photographically, and after a good many 


“uMP TO IT!” 
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A YOUNG STONE CURLEW. 


attempts think I have succeeded. One of the 
troubles with what is a rather difficult subject 
was that he would continue to jump without 
cessation as soon as he saw the ball.—A. H. 
HALL. 

[We are glad to publish our correspondent’s 
most spirited photograph. The question which 
is propounded, of the dog’s inheritance of an 
acquired characteristic, is a difficult and 
interesting one. Perhaps some of our readers 
can give other instances from their own dogs. 
—Ep.] 


THE STARLING AS A MIMIC, 
To THE EDITOR. 


Str,—I have on several occasions here, at 
Quainton, in Bucks, noticed the starling’s mim- 
icry of the partridge, referred to by your corre- 
spondent “ A.H. P.,” and on November 1st was 
surprised to hear a belated swallow, which proved 
to be the same mimic.—LEONARD H. WEsT. 
THE ESCAPED PARROT. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—With regard to the escaped parrot about 
which I wrote recently, I would like to add 
that, according to information received a few 
days ago, that bird has now disappeared com- 
pletely. Many efforts were made to effect 
its capture, but all to no putpose. The wary 
creature eluded all snares and refused to 
respond to coaxing. 'Towards the end of the 
period during which it 
was seen, the fugitive 
became _ exceedingly 
wild, and immediately 
upon the approach of a 
human being it would 
fly away, screaming 
shrilly, and hide itself 
somewhere out of sight 
among the __ tree-tops. 
The owner of the 
orchard in which this 
bird lived at large is of 
the opinion that the 
advent of cold weather 
and the corresponding 
diminution in the supply 
of suitable food must 
have caused the unfortu- 
nate creature’s death. 


FOR HIMSELF 


YEARS AGO. 





THE SADDLE THAT MR. 
JAMES WATTS DESIGNED 


Probably its beautiful body—or what temain: 
of it—now lies in some secluded corner of the 
orchard. Perhaps, years hence, some amateu: 
fossilogist may find this bird’s skeleton, and 
may be led to entertain fantastic notions con- 
cerning the existence of wild parrots in the 
British Isles during the present geological 
era! If so, let us hope that he may come across 
this number of Country Lire and, thereby, 
be saved from giving publicity to much errone- 
ous conjecture !—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 
SADDLES. 
To THE EDIToR. 

Sir,—If you think fit, will you kindly hand 
the enclosed photograph and this letter to 
Colonel McTaggart, in whose articles on 
“Saddles ” I have been much interested. About 
the year 1865, when I was young, I came across 
a book on this subject, maintaining the identical 
views expressed by the Colonel. Now, at that 
period I had just begun riding to hounds, 
and, being a short man with a somewhat round 
thigh and riding horses of 16 hands and over, 
I found it very difficult to get a firm grip. 
I was so pleased with what I read that I had 
a saddle made on the lines explained in the 
book, and to my delight found that on such a 
saddle I was as firm as a rock and could nego- 
tiate with ease any kind of fence. The fact 
was that I found myself in the exact position 
of your Fig. 7 in Country LIFE of October 
18th. I still have the saddle. The photograph 
was taken this week. As I am eighty next 
birthday, I cannot, alas! ride on any saddle 
now.—JAMEs WATTS. 

[We forwarded our correspondent’s letter 
to Colonel McTaggart, but it is, in itself, so 
interesting that we take the liberty’ of 
publishing . it. Colonel McTaggart sends 
us a photograph of his own saddle, for 
purposes of comparison, together with this 
comment: “I see I must plead guilty to 
unconscious plagiarism. But I fly for solace 
to my old friend Ecclesiastes, who informs me 
that ‘The. thing that hath been, is that 
which shall be, and that which is done is 
that which shall be done, and there is no 
new thing under the sun,’ and he cught to 
know. I notice, however, that the two saddles 
are not quite alike, so I must express a pious 
hope2 that mine may prove as successful as the 
one Mr. Watts found so efficacious.” —ED. ] 








SIXTY 
COL. MCTAGGART’S SADDLE. 
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PROTECTION OF GREEN PLOVER. 

To THE Epiror. 
$ir,—Since the publication in Country LIFE 
No. 1,451 on the above, I have received a 
courteous letter from the Free State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Eggs are only protected 
in the county of Dublin; in the other Free 
State counties they are not, and the bird is 
not protected anywhere from August Ist 
to March 1st. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey mentions 
in one of his books the thousands of birds 
seen in the autumn and winter. It is hard to 
obtain any reliable evidence as to increase 
or decrease, but residents in the Free State 
appear to hold the opinion that green and 
golden plover are as numerous as formerly 
in the autumn and winter. In the latest hand- 
book on British Birds, edited by Mr. H. F. 
Witherby, it is stated that our summer residents 
are migratory to a considerable extent to 
Ireland, south-western Europe and _north- 
western Africa up to mid-November; the 
arrival and departure of passage migrants 
taking place from September to November 
and March to the end of May. If it should be 
held that complete protection is desirable in 
Great Britain, the sale of birds and eggs should 
b. prohibited entirely, irrespective of whether 
f..m abroad or the Irish Free State. If by law 
eogs may be taken up to, say, April 15th, 
then the sale should be prohibited (whatever 
te source of origin) after April 21st.— 
}).. PORTAL. 


To THE EDITOR. 
rR,—I would go farther than the writer of 
e article in CouNTRY LIFE on October 25th, 
d advocate the absolute prohibition of the 
iling of all plover and the taking of their eggs 
d the sale of both all the year round through- 
at the United Kingdom. The green plover 
© oes not migrate much, and then only to the 
ast or to districts where there are water- 
.eadows during cold weather. The plover is 
out the only bird of any importance which 
entirely beneficial to agriculture, and it 
< oserves complete protection. The eggs taken 
<ad sold are for the most part stolen. Seagulls, 
rich are also beneficial to agriculture, but 
«aly near the coast, are absolutely protected, 
<oparently because there is no demand for 
tne birds and their eggs. Meanwhile many 
parts of England suffer from an absolute plague 
cf wood-pigeons, rooks and starlings, and 
there is no legislation, and not enough done 
voluntarily, to reduce their numbers. I beg 
‘o differ from the statement that green plover 
only benefit farmland in spring and early 
summer, for I have frequently seen green 
plover on ploughed land in the autumn, and 
on water-meadows throughout the winter. 
The extremely hard winter of 1916-17 killed 
off large numbers of green plover even in 
south Devon, and with constant persecution 
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of the survivors it is not surprising that they 
are decreasing in mumbers.—HeNry WN. 
MortIMer. 


TO DESTROY HORSERADISH IN 

ORCHARD. 

To THE EpITor. 
S1r,—As one of your earliest readers, I venture 
to ask your assistance. I have an old orchard 
which will be rendered useless if the horse- 
radish which has planted itself there is not 
checked. Your very excellent leader on 
weeds in the issue of September 20th gives 
me little assistance. Pits are appearing in 
the orchard and still the offending roots are 
there, despite efforts on the part of the gar- 
dener. Is there no way of killing the root 
which is quicker than digging up ?—AN OLD 
READER. 

[Digging up the roots of the horseradish, 
though a slow remedy, is about the most 
effectual. Every bit of root or thong of the 
horseradish left in the soil will grow again. 
Solutions of carbolic acid would destroy the 
plants, but they would also kill the roots of 
the trees. If it is possible to ‘‘ skim’”’ the 
surface soil off 3ins. deep or so with a light 
horse plough and thus bare the top or crown 
portions of the roots of the horseadish, the 
latter might be destroyed by piercing the 
bared stems with a stick dipped in oil of vitriol. 
The vitriol must be carefully used. Gloves 
should be put on and the vitriol kept under 
lock when not in use. It hisses and soon burns 
up any roots. One stab is sufficient for a 
root. If it is not possible to use a plough, 
a spade would answer the purpose and, though 
laborious, it would not be such a hard task 
as that of digging up the roots, as these penetrate 
deeply.—Ep.] 


CURIOUS INN SIGNS. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There is a wealth of humour in the 
quaint inn signs to be found in various parts 
of rural England. The board of the Chequers 
Inn at Slapstones, near Osmotherley, is an 
excellent example. It reads : 
“Be not in haste, 
Stop and taste, 
Ale to-morrow for nothing.”’ 

There is a story told of one particularly mean 
traveller who, at some inconvenience, spent 
the night in the village and went up to the inn 
next day to claim some of the free ale, but the 
landlord merely laughed at him and pointed 
out that the sign said free ale would be on 
tap “ to-morrow.”’ On the Gisburn road, two 
miles from Colne, there is the Cross Gaits 
Inn with a similar sign : “‘ Good ale to-morrow 
for nothing.” That sign dates from 1736. 
Another humorous form of sign is the Load 
of Mischief to be found at Clayton-le-moors 
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and other parts of England. At Clayton 
the signboard bears the image of a man carry- 
ing a woman pick-a-back. In other cases the 
man’s load includes a woman and a monkey. 
At Croyde, near Ilfracombe, there used to be 
an inn which bore, and probably does still 
bear, this curious sign: 
““Here’s to Pands pen 
Das oci al Hourin 
Ha! R M Les Smir 
Thand Funlet 
Fri Ends Hipre 
Ign Be Ju 
Stand Kin 
Dan Devils 
Peak of no ne.” 
That is no Latin inscription, it is simply the 
landlord’s humorous way of saying: ‘‘ Here 
stop and spend a social hour in harmless 
mirth and fun. Let friendship reign, be just 
and kind, and evil speak of none.” ‘There 
are scores of ‘‘ Gate’”’ inns, most of which 
have for their sign a four or five barred gate 
which bears the words 
“This gate hangs high and hinders none 
Refresh and pay and travel on.” 
Sometimes the humorous sign adorns the 
bar or taproom, and frequently it conveys a 
gentle hint as to the advisability of cash pay- 
ments. A popular quatrain reads: 
“* Customers came and I did trust them, 
Lost all my liquor and their custom. 
To lose them both did grieve me sore, 
Resolved I am to trust no more.” 
A variation of this takes the form of a funeral 
card prominently displayed in attractive frame : 
“In memory of little dog Trust who 
died ———.”” 
One does not look for moral lectures in inn 
signs, but at Hatherton, near Cannock, there 
is an inn on an ancient beam in which there 
is inscribed: ‘‘ Fleres si scires unum. tua 
me’sem, Rides cum non sit forsitan una dies ”” 
which, translated, means, ‘“‘’ Thou would’st 
weep if thou knewest thy time to be one month : 
thou laughest though perchance it may be 
not one day.”’ Nor is that sign alone in pointing 
a moral to the patron. At Great Budworth, 
also in Cheshire, there is an inn where this 
admonitory verse appears over the doorwav : 
‘“ As St. George in armed array, 
Doth the fiery dragon slay, 
So may’st thou with might no less, 
Slay the dragon drunkenness.”’ 
And at Appleton, in the same county, is the 
Thorn, which has a sign that warns patrons : 
““You may safely when sober sit under the 
Thorn, 
But if drunk over night it will prick you 
next morn.” 
There is a touch of cynicism, too, in the sign- 
boards of The Silent Woman, inns found 
in both Yorkshire and Lancashire, the boards 
representing a woman with her head cut off.— 
V.S 


| IF IN THE RIF 


RHYMING title, but, apart from that failing, an 
appropriate one. IF in biggest capitals must preface 


unpalatable to the Sultan and his French advisors as it might 
be welcome to the Rif leader. In spite of occasional contra- 


any statement of opinion on future and even present 

events in that part of Morocco where Spaniard and 

Berber face each other. There is a tale of a certain 
Scotch lady who always bowed politely whenever his Satanic 
majesty was mentioned, because, she said, you never know ; 
and the inhabitants of Melilla or Tetuan may well feel inclined 
to show equal respect to the name of Abdul Krim, for the 
Spanish zone of Morocco is a land of uncertainty where events 
contradict each other with amazing ease and rapidity. During 
the last month the strangest rumours have been current of 
international syndicates to furnish money and arms—and even 
engines of a more modern nature—to the forces of Abdul Krim, 
in return for concessions of untold value in the Rif—if Abdul 
Krim wins. These rumours have now been reduced to more just 
proportions. Without a doubt there is foreign influence, but 
it appears to be working more for the establishment of peace 
between the belligerents—with consequent advantages to all 
concerned*—than for the prolongation of an impossible situation 
combined with a desperate gamble on the future. An English 
financial group, working for the establishment of a Rif Sultanate 
under the sovereignty of Abdul Krim and bearing the same 
relation to Spain that Egypt does to Great Britain, is one of the 
latest ideas voiced by the newspapers. Such an arrangement 
would perhaps suit Abdul Krim, but could it be carried out 
without the consent of the Sultan ? As is well known, Morocco 
is divided into two zones of influence—French and Spanish, 
to which division the Moroccan government is a party; but the 
setting up of a native Sultanate on the Mediterranean coast 
would mean the dismemberment of the Empire, a matter a 





dictions, these rumours throw a glamour of adventure over the 
campaign, and one cannot help speculating upon the IFS of 
the future. But first let us look back at what has happened 
in spite of the IFS of the past. To begin with, what exactly 
is the Rif? I have continually heard the word employed 
as if it meant the whole Spanish zone of Morocco; but in 
reality the Rif is a semicircular mountainous district extending 
from just east of Tangier to the river Moulouya on the 
Algerian border. Some of its peaks rise to a height of 
5,000ft. or 6,oooft., and—a specially important point—it is 
completely separated from the middle and Great Atlas ranges 
by the valley of Taza, which runs due east from Tez. To this 
geographical isolation the Rif owes its choice as a stronghold 
of untamable Berbers, and its tribes have always displayed an 
extraordinary spirit of independence. They are no scanty popu- 
lation, numbering about 500,000, in a territory of over 20,000 
square kilometres of little known country ; and they have the 
distinction—for, after all, it is a distinction—of being the last 
protestants in the whole of northern Africa against foreign in- 
fluence. Curiously enough, the nation they are opposing is 
the one with the greatest right—as such rights go—to possessions 
in Morocco. Because of its proximity, Spain had interests in 
the country long before any other European Power, with the 
exception of Portugal. The Portuguese, it is true, were masters 
of Ceuta in 1415, but their colonial development took place outside 
the Mediterranean, and Ceuta was ceded to Spain in 1580. 
The fact that Portugal had practically no ships passing through 
the Straits of Gibraltar also explains its willingness to see Tangier 
given to England in the dowry of Catherine of Braganza. The 
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fate of Tangier twenty-two years later (1684) is well known, 
but that is another story. 

Ceuta then came into the hands of the Spaniards in 1580, 
but they had already possessed the port of Melilla at the eastern 
extremity of the Rif for over seventy years. There is a touch 
of romance in the story, which tells how a Spanish gentleman of 
fortune conquered the place and loyally laid it at the feet of 
Ferdinand and Isabella on his return to Madrid. History 
says no more, but one can see the brave hidalgo, rich now in 
honours and gold, waiting beneath a moonlit balcony, till the 
shutters moved a little and a rose came fluttering down. Surely 
the end must have been like that. Melilla has never been retaken 
by the Moors, though it was continually blockaded and besieged. 
Spanish interests gradually centred round it until, by the murder 
of two mining engineers in 1909, it became the starting point 
of the military activity in the Rif which has continued ever 
since. 

Ceuta has also remained Spanish. Mouley Ismail, one of 
the greatest, and certainly the most famous, of Moroccan Sultans, 
blockaded it for twenty-seven years without success. For a 
ruler who considered himself greater than Louis XIV, such a 
serious repulse must have been humiliating, and one trembles 
for the fate of his generals, but, no doubt, the evacuation of 
Tangier by the English in 1684, an event which was magnified 
to suit the Imperial wishes, did much to compensate for the 
impregnability of Ceuta. 

Larache comes next on the list. It was ceded to the 
Spaniardsin 1610; but here Mouley Ismail was successful, and 
retook it in 1689. Since his time it has been bombarded by no 
fewer than three European powers—French, Austrians and 
Spaniards, and in 1912 the latter returned for good. The last 
and youngest Spanish port is Tetuan, about forty kilometres 
east of Ceuta, which was occupied by arrangement with Abd El 
Hafid in rIg1o. 

Such, roughly outlined, is the past of Spain in Morocco. 
It is a past that has bequeathed a present of great difficulty. 
Beside Larache and Arzeila and the fertile stretch of Atlantic 
coast, the Rif mountains are a hard nut for the invader to crack. 
They have formed a successful stronghold, not only against 
Spain but against many Sultans, whose authority, by the way, 
seldom extended over the whole of their empire. Little wonder, 
then, that such an inaccessible region should be the refuge of 
die-hards of every description, the sanctuary of fugitives from 
the French zone, and the headquarters of those who would 
play adouble game. Yet the Rif is not so barren as it is supposed 
to be. There are forests on its hills and crops in its valleys, 
and great mineral wealth beneath its earth—waiting for some- 
body. It has men, too. Nobody can doubt the fighting qualities 
of Abdul Krim, even supposing the rumours of foreign advisers 
and organisers in his camp to be true. As to the concessions 
one hears about, the contents of captured Spanish war chests 
will not last for ever, and it is only natural that he should offer 
an option on the future for money at the present. In that 
respect Abdul Krim is an idealist, and, for a Berber, an ultra- 
modernist. Let us hope that those who advance the money 
share his views. He has had a certain military education from 
Spanish sources, and possesses an undoubted knowledge of the 
theory of self-determination. To him this knowledge means 
much, most likely the Empire we hear rumours of with Abdul 
Krim as its master. There I think he is wrong. With the 
Spaniards before him and the Sultan of Morocco plus French 
troops in the valley of Taza behind him, the end must come before 
long, and the later it comes the more disagreeable it will be. 
Besides, there is a sign in the heavens that Abdul Krim cannot 
ignore. Kaisuli, the old, the wise, the judge of men and of the 
times, is fighting on “‘ the other side.’’ He is a greater man than 
Abdul Krim, and this last adventure in a life already well filled 
with excitement shows his point of view. Perhaps the day is 
is not far off when Abdul Krim also will see the advantage of 
a villa at Tangier and a castle somewhere in the hinterland for 
the summer months. If that day comes, the little town opposite 
Gibraltar will count itself with justice the most famous in 
northern Africa. The other day somebody called it the Amuse- 
ment Park of Morocco. Why? I asked. Because, came the 
reply, it is the only part that it pays Europe to keep on. Raisuli 
would have enjoyed that joke, for his sense of humour is very 
keen. How could it be otherwise with a man who has been 
Brigand-in-Chief of the Shereefian Empire—holding to ransom 
with equal facility and equal success an important subject 
of Greece, a distinguished correspondent of the Times, and a 
famous Scottish instructor to the Moorish Army ? Has he not 
been Pasha—and a very excellent one—of Tangier ? Is he not 
now the trusted ally of Spain ? And—crowning achievement— 
has he not been interviewed by Rosita Forbes? Abdul Krim 
is not such a good example of Rifan adaptability, but he may 
learn before it is too late. 

The present operations have resulted in the relief of Sheshuan, 
but its subsequent evacuation as well as that of several other 
important positions, forms part of the Spanish programme. 
Sheshuan has been in the hands of Spain since 1922, and being 
a holy city, its definite loss would have been a bitter blow to 
the Rifs and an incentive to still more determined resistance. 
It seems likely, therefore, that Spanish action may be due to 
diplomatic as well as to military necessity. 

The Rifs look upon a retirement as a defeat, though it is 
unlikely that their leader shares that opinion. Spain on the 
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other hand is making an effort that deserves success, but things 
are not too well at home and a change of policy may come at 
any moment. Should she be forced to retire definitely—what 
then ? The prospect is not a pleasant one. 

Nobody can suppose for a moment that, the Spaniaris 
withdrawn, the Rif would be left to Abdul Krim with his dreanjs 
of power—or to the mysterious financial group with its dream 
of concessions. Such a withdrawal would simply mean a battle- 
front facing south instead of north, and no possible doubt , 
the ultimate issue. The Rif leaders cannot fail to recogn' 
that fact, and are not likely to take the risk. Risk and adventure 
are splendid things in their way. Concessions of fabulous va!:;e 
area fine inducement. But there is still too much IF in the I 
and I am glad I hold no share in its future. Joun Horne. 


CO on 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES 


THE KING PRESENTS A CUP FOR THE CHAMPION 
THOROUGHBRED STALLION. 


Te War Office announces that a show of thoroughbred stallio: 
will be held in conjunction with the Hunters’ Improvement an | 
National Light Horse Breeding Society, at the Royal Agricultur:! 

Hall, Islington, on March 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1925. A challen; 
cup, presented by H.M. the King will be awarded for the champio 
stallion in the show ; and a gold medal will be awarded by the Wa: 
Office to the owner. Sixty King’s premiums (including twelve super- 
premiums) will also be offered for award by the War Office. In addition 
to the King’s premiums, a very limited number of War Office premiums 
will be available for award on the recommendation of the County Horse 
Breeding Committees. ‘These awards will not be made, however, unt] 
the routes of the King’s premium stallions have been arranged. 


THE PROJECTED AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE. 


We are all in favour of a conference between the three parties who 
are directly interested in agriculture—the landowners, the farmers 
and the labourers—but it would be idle to shut the eye to the difficulties 
in the way. An agreement can hardly be reached if politics are not kept 
out. We have no use for men who are anti-this or anti-that, or who 
hold such extravagant notions as that the most economical use of land 
is found in nationalisation. That has never been the outcome of any 
experience, and our own experiment in nationalised agriculture during 
the war would, in time of peace, have been condemned as wasteful, 
extravagant and inefficient. Again, the population cannot be divided 
into two classes, one, that of the workers, the other that of the capitalists. 
These two must find a common platform or the end will be ruin. The 
occasion, indeed, is one for abnegation on all sides, and that applies 
equally to industrialism as to agriculture. It will be necessary in the 
one as in the other for the profits of the occupation to be set forth as 
exactly and as clearly as they would be in an income tax return. Then 
only will it be possible to adjust the share of each in accordance with 
our ordinary conceptions of justice. ‘There is no need to despair of 
that, for the very simple reason that agreement will have to be found 
between master and man as to the individual persons who would, in 
council with one another fix the rates, and the arbitrator would have 
to be a man who was fully approved by both sides. In a word, a court 
has to be established that would act at least as fairly and as honourably 
as a jury does at the present moment. The principle of the jury and 
its foreman is, in fact, the model on which this new tribunal might 
be framed. 


RAILWAYS AND AGRICULTURE. 


The railway companies have made a very insufficient answer 
to the very able paper read by Mr. Marshall Stevens to the Farmers’ 
Club. They simply retort with the old cry, ‘“‘ Give us a regular traffic 
a full truck load and you will have the benefit of lower rates.”” Mr. 
Stevens made the very challenging remark that railway rates in England 
are the highest in the world and the only answer forthcoming is that 
from a Mr. G. L. Boag of Madrid, who recently stated “‘ that the railway 
rate on timber in Spain for a similar distance to that mentioned was 
34s. 6d. per ton as against the English rate of 31s. rod. per ton.”” This 
is a trivial answer. What is required of the railways is that they carry 
goods at a rate which will not cause such an increase in the retail price 
as will harm the trade. It is a matter of life and death for the farmers 
that they should find cheap transport, and they are not getting it from the 
railways at present. The many instances cited by Mr. Marshall Stevens 
are left unanswered altogether. We hope that the railways will meet the 
the situation not with argument but with an attempt to adjust the cost 
of transport so as to encourage a greater use of the railways. That is 
essential to a revival of prosperity in which the companies would, in 
the long run, share equally with the farmers. 


GOOD GUERNSEY RECORDS. 


Among the fifty cows and heifers to which the Council of the English 
Guernsey Cattle Society recently advanced registered certificates are : 
Viscount Lascelles’ Bosistow Marigold, the milk produced being 
13,044.00lb., butter fat 658.72Ib., a percentage of 5.05 ; Mr. H. John’s 
Governs Laura III, milk produced 10,219.50lb., butter fat 568.20lb., per- 
centage 5.56; and Lieutenant-Colonel Spencer Follett’s Lady Peer 
of lEtiennerie, milk produced 10,773.50lb., butter fat 534.37Ib., 
percentage 4.96. Each of the cows registered fifty-two weeks in milk. 


GREAT SHIPMENT OF PEDIGREE PIGS TO THE CONTINENT. 


What is probably the largest consignment of pedigree pigs that 
has ever left this country in one lot from one breeder was despatched 
on Tuesday, October 28th. It was sent from Mr. S. F. Edge’s farms 
at Ditchling in Sussex, and consisted of 357 pedigree Large Blacks 
and Middle Whites. All the arrangements which were made went 
through without a hitch and the whole of the pigs were got away quickly 
and left apparently cheerful. Europe seems at present to be an almost 
unlimited market for good pedigree pigs, particular stress being laid 
on their being open-air bred. 
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HERE are still quiet corners in London 
where houses dating back to the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century are, in 
spite of later modifications, yet unspoilt. 
Those familiar with old Hampstead, the 

eal original Hampstead built on the south side of the 
ill, will be acquainted with such houses. Church 
tow offers a most fascinating series. The south 
ide of this row, with its pleasant, quiet-coloured 
rick fronts, made interesting with good doors and 
anlights and well proportioned windows, is nearly 
verfect of its kind. These honest fronts hide fine 
old interiors belonging to houses which have 
fourished ever since the time when powdering 
closets were considered a necessity. It is good 
that we can say they still flourish, and the one 
now illustrated, No. 24, does so in the very best 
sense of the word, inasmuch as the present owner 
has cared for it and furnished it in a way most 
becoming to its dignity and charm. 

The house belongs to Mr. Norman Evill, 
who has a real understanding for its character, 
and it can never have looked more fascinating 
than it does to-day. At the outset it has the 
advantage of a fine hall, the whole of the front 
on the ground floor being used for this purpose. 
Thus, immediately we pass through the little 
vestibule the house reveals some of its distinctive 
character. For a moment we are attracted by the 
pleasant view up the easy stair to a window on 
the deeply recessed landing. This stair has finely 
turned oak balusters, three to every step, a curved 
handrail which is pleasant to grip, and an open 
string with carved ornament. (In passing, it may be 
noted that the details of this staircase are precisely 
similar to those of the pine staircase from a house 
in Castlenau Road, in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum.) But perhaps more interesting still is 
the panelling on the far wall, disposed around the 
fireplace with just that mixture of fancy which 
prevents monotony, making one feel sure that 
whoever was the designer in the old days, he 
enjoyed his work. Some delightful pieces of old 
English furniture give examples of that workman- 
ship which was possible when craftsmen were 
crafty, in the right sense of that ill-used word. 
The chest of drawers with its varied play of sur- 
faces ; the tall cupboard with its carving emphasised 
by the old colouring, which has been carefully 
retained ; and the small dresser—all are in harmony 
here. Old china and prints add interest to the 
walls and complete the picture. 

The dining-room is immediately behind the 
hall, and looks south over the long garden, which 
requires a description to itself. Originally these 
houses had powdering closets at the back. The 
projectisn which formed them is still retained in 
some cases. But, in this case, alterations were 
made early in the nineteenth century. A segmental 
bay with three windows replaced the projection, 
and forms. the end of the dining-room. ‘This 
alteration was done well. The detail of the later 
work is distinct from the older, but good of its 
kind. The sideboard recess is carried out on the 
same curve as the bay, to balance it. This feature, 
with doors worked honestly to the curve, and 
reeded architraves framing the whole recess, gives 
a harmonious room, in which pale walls set off 
the Chippendale furniture. 
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The drawing-room is over the dining- 
room, and so it shares the sunny side 
of the house. On the way to this room 
it is worth noticing the treatment of the 
intermediate landing. One of the old 
projections on the back has been added 
to the space here, so what is often the 
most cramped part of the house becomes 
a charming corner, with room for an old 
chest. In the drawing-room the chief 
feature, and the focus of decorative 
interest, is the fireplace with its carved 
and enriched pine woodwork. This was 
taken from another house, but, rather than 
appearing to be exotic, it seems quite 
at home in the room. The very most 
has been made of the carving by skilful 
painting in mahogany brown, relieved 
with dull gilt: this brings out the full 
beauty and variety of the work, and the 
gilt on the ornament finds a response 
in the gold of two candle-brackets on 
the wall opposite. As a whole, the colour- 
ing of the room is subdued, but full of 
the body given by the surface of old 
mahogany, Eastern rugs, lacquer, brocade : 
all contributing to a quiet harmony, with 
much to interest us in the details. It is 
the same throughout the “house; _ in- 
deed, not only within doors, but outside 
as well. 

The long garden which stretches 
down from the south front is of very 
special interest. Even a first casual glance 
down its length prepares us for some- 
thing unusual. In the distance, on the 
lowest level, the vista is closed by the wall 
of a cottage with Gothic arches. This 
sudden change from one style to another 
whets one’s curiosity. The cottage, which 
is part of the property, might be described 
as Strawberry Hill Gothic, and gave the 
hint for the design of the screen in front 
of it. The wall is of yellow stocks, which 
Mr. Evill has whitewashed (as was so 
often done) to give a background for the 
screen. 

The upper part of the garden is 
treated conventionally with grass and 
bright borders ; and this seems just right, 
for it forms the link between the two main 
interests, the house itself and the piece 
of formal garden on the lowest level. 
The owner himself is responsible for 
both the design and workmanship of this 
formal part. The stone and brickwork 
were placed in position by his own hands, 
and the woodwork of the seats was made 
by him. Round about the pool the 
arrangement of flagstones and the cast 
lead fountain figure (after Verrocchio) 
give evidence of careful attention to 
detail, and that good use of materials 
which can only be fully obtained 
when the mind which designs and 
the hands which execute are in com- 
plete accord. And the things Mr. Evill 
has here designed and wrought with his 
own hands prompt one to suggest that 
only through a wide adoption of the same 
practice will a real solution in the build- 
ing of houses be attained. The writer 
is not intending to convey that any man, 
architect or not, shall go forth to labour 
with bricks and mortar, but he is convinced 
that there will never be enough men avail- 

able in this country for the building of 
houses until the embargo of the unions is 
removed, and dilution of !abour is allowed. 
Thousands of ex-Service men who are 
now idle could soon learn to build a 
brick wall ; it is no cunning mystery, nor 
one needing the skill which only long 
practice can give; and there is no bar to 
their doing so except the one which the 
unions persist in maintaining. G. G. M. 
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WILD TURKEYS 


TURKEYS AS AN ADDITION TO THE GAME LIST. 


HETHER on the strength of this photograph and 
of the conditions it reflects turkeys could be 
added to the list of birds providing sport for the 
gun in this country may be doubtful, but the fact 
remains that the birds are wild according to most 
the tests which could be applied. As is known to many, 
Ikham Park extends to a considerable acreage and exists 
a preserve more especially for Canadian geese, but also for 
ch other wildfowl as may use its stretch of ornamental water. 
he true wild goose sanctuary lies just outside, that is, on the 
esh-water marshes between the park and the sand hills. Inside 
e park is a great herd of deer, more numerous perhaps than 
strictly necessary from a picturesque standpoint. In the 
ily summer, when I paid a visit to this notable shooting domain 
keen survey would here and there reveal a bird the identity 
which would at first be open to doubt. However, enquiry 
icited the fact that a certain number of turkeys had for many 
ears been running quite wild in this park, their feeding, nesting 
id other arrangements being conducted under natural con- 
itions. That they breed freely is proved by this photograph, 
f an assembly tamer than ordinary, which was taken in July. 
‘hey permitted a fairly close approach, but had to be rounded 
ip in order to present the view shown. When required for 
able use they have to be shot, and although no very 
porting opportunities are presented some pretty work might 
be done with rifle or pistol. The late Mr. Walter Winans, 
when resident at Surrenden Park, used to take toll by means 
of the revolver of the Guinea fowl which similarly ran 
wild, the head shot in the case of a bird inclined to duck 
at the report accounting for many misses outside those due 
to a faulty let-off. 


CARE OF SHOT GUN BARRELS. 


I hear that there is again a species of epidemic of rusting 
barrels, and as usual the powder is blamed for not giving com- 
plete immunity from the complaint. The conditions remind 
me of that fine old fable where Fortune personified is strolling 
along one day and sees a boy fast asleep on the stone summit 
of a well. Fortune remarks: ‘“‘ Ah! they will blame me if 
he falls in.”” As guns are cleaned by the majority of users 
trouble is met more than half way. Take my own fairly recent 
experience. Twice a particular gun has gone out of my hands, 
once for repair, the second time on approval for sale. Both times 
on its return I innocently put it away and, too late on each 
occasion, found that deep seated pits of rust had formed. In 
one case fine boring failed to remove some of the worst cavities, 
in the second there being no more metal to spare a good scrubbing 
had to suffice. Another example is of interest. On the occasion ofa 
similar outbreak about two years ago I recommended a well known 
shooting school to adopt Price’s Antifoul for cleaning the guns 
passing through their hands. This they did but stopped its 
use on the angry complaint of a gunmaker that they were cleaning 
his barrels with tar. Presumably they resumed the use of 
Rangoon, which is about as useful as is plain water for washing 
the hands. At the Public Schools I find nearly the same inability 
in dealing-with the more important duty of cleaning rifle barrels. 
The fault of existing practice in the case of shot guns is that the 
major deposit is not first removed with a tight-fitting pull- 
through, the invisible but dangerous residue being thereafter a 
fit subject for bristle-brush friction in association with one of 
the special alkaline oils, such as B.S.A.’s Kleenwell or Young’s 
very efficient compound. The conventional brass jag wound 
with tow causes most of the trouble, for the fibre soon 
becomes clogged with masses of filth, yet remains in use 
mainly because of the trouble associated with its removal 
and replacement. A single piece of my own _ pull-through 
rag usually survives about six months’ use and the stiff 
bristle brush six years; yet only in rare cases, and that 
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HOLKHAM PARK. 


among barrels which have remained untouched for years, 


does injury of the minor order arise. 


STORAGE OF CARTRIDGES. 

Also, I hear that a number of people are having trouble 
with swelled cartridges, which in consequence are difficult to 
load and liable to resist extraction. No doubt the manufac 
turers have in hand the problem of devising a cartridge tube 
possessing no affinity for moisture, stimulated no doubt by the 
advances made by American firms in this regard. As producers 
of the Pegamoid case they have long experience in the mattet 
but it is not all easy going, especially in a country where cartridge 
cases must not only be suitable for loading on a factory scale 
but also in the smaller quantities and varied charges with which 
the gunmaker has to deal. In the one case a slippery case interiot 
may not matter to any great extent, but in the other the friction 
must be enough to hold down the wads until such time later as 
the turnover is formed. Except by positive outside wetting during 
use there would be very little trouble if sportsmen would give more 
careful attention to the choice of a storage place. When cartridges 
are wisely ordered in fair quantity the spare shelf in book case 
stair closet or gun cupboard is insufficient, while further is th« 
fact that the only proper place for opening the packing case 
and distributing their contents is the gun room. On its situation 
and protection from incoming damp air depends its suitability 
for cartridges. Should it have a damp outside wall, due to 
bad building, splash from blocked spouting or cracked rain 
pipes, trouble may ensue. But even the least promising place 
can be rendered fairly satisfactory by locating the cartridge 
cupboard against an inside wall and having it a separate piece 
of furniture with its own back set clear of the brickwork. From 
my own long experience of a pavilion in an open field, by no 
means draught-proof, I can affirm that cartridges put away in 
any sort of independent receptacle suffer only the slight seasonal 
changes of strength common to all. Generally, we may lay 
down that if trouble occurs a mistake in the method in storage is 
indicated. 

A CURIOUS GUN MISHAP. 

The list of possible causes of gun accidents is familiar to 
most sportsmen, but I came across one the other day which has 
never before been brought to my notice. A loaded gun was 
handed to me in the ordinary course of shooting and in conse 
quence of some previous interruption the breech was opened 
to make sure that it had been loaded. This unusual precaution 
was taken because on the previous day a fine opportunity was 
wasted in consequence of the gun being empty. A casual glance 
proved that the cartridges were there all right, but it also revealed 
what might easily have passed unnoticed, viz., that while one 
of them was resting on the extended extractor in the ordinary 
way the other lay with its head flush with the barrel face. The 
cause proved to be that the head or plate of the extractor had 
fractured at the point of junction with the leg and was missing. 
Presumably, if the round had been fired the case would have 
opened at the head and the gases have burst into the action. 
A number of instances where this has happened from othe: 
causes have been brought to my notice, the almost invariable 
effect being that the gases pass into the cavity of the stock or 
the fore-end, or both, and blow the wood into splinters, which 
are projected violently in all directions. These possibilities 
would be put to test but for the heavy cost of remedying the 
extensive damage that would almost certainly occur. That 
the likelihood of a burst case is no myth may be inferred from 
the definite mark of the extractor so often found on the cartridge 
head after firing. With so much of its customary support missing 
the most perfect “ gastight ’’ cartridge could hardly live up to 
its name. Fortunately, this fracture is very rare, for apparently 
no precaution can be taken to ensure its detection. It, however, 


provides a hitherto unknown argument in favour of generously 
extending extractors. 
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ANOTHER LIVERPOOL CUP FOR LORD DERBY 


AT HURST PARK 


IVERPOOL is certainly one of the most popular race- 
courses in the country. For one thing the public are 
well catered for, and the racing, taking it all round, 
is of excellent class. You are given a very good view 
of what is taking place, and at two of the three meetings 

during the Jockey Club’s season there is a very welcome blending 
of flat racing, steeplechasing and hurdling. This, of course, 
is most emphatically true of the Spring meeting at which the 
Grand National and Champion Steeplechase are decided. It 
is true also of the meeting which took place last week, since the 
Grand Sefton Steeplechase, in addition to the usual Cup race, makes 
a very wide and intimate appeal. 

On one of the four days last week fog descended on the 
place, and blanketed out all idea of proceeding with the meeting. 
It is the sort of thing half expected at Manchester in November, 
but Liverpool may never before have been interfered with to the 
extent of losing a whole day’s racing from this cause. The out- 
come was that the Stewards, of whom Lord Derby and Lord 
Sefton were acting, decided to pack all but one of that day’s 
racing into the two remaining days. Therefore for the second 
time in eight days we had the unusual experience of having nine 
races in a single day, and that at a time of year when the days are 
so short that a start at noon is essential. However, the feast 
was fully served up on Friday last, on which day Lord Derby 
captured still another Liverpool Cup and an Irish mare named 
Ballinode won the Grand Sefton Steeplechase. 

Really, the way Lord Derby’s horses rise to their responsi- 
bilities is positively astonishing. They must know that thousands 
of people in Lancashire and Cheshire and thousands elsewhere, 
for the locals have by no means a monopoly in this matter, are 
wagering on them in the blind and simple belief that they at 
least win more often than they do not. It is not as if the horses 
are unduly favoured by the handicapper. That is not true. 
If I were to seek for a reason I should first of all ascribe much 
to a policy of aiming at winning at Aintree by having the horses 
at their very best, by making many entries from which to make 
choice when the time comes, and by the adventitious aid, perhaps, 
of a little luck. For instance, I suggest that luck had something 
to do with the victory of Sierra Leone last Friday. Or, perhaps, 
I may be rather more accurate if I say the ill-luck attending 
Twelve Pointer assisted Sierra Leone to his clever success. 

Sierra Leone was not first favourite for this Cup race. That 
position was filled by Mr. Reid Walker’s Reggio, a colt which 
on his best form was recognised as being quite nicely handicapped. 
He had even been spoken about for the St. Leger until coughing 
brought about his withdrawal from that race. Alec Taylor 
has had the training of him, which, to be sure, hall-marked him 
on the score of condition and fitness, but, being a big colt, it 
was doubtful as to how he would act for a light-weight jockey 
on this course with its sharp turns. As Reggio was beaten 
into second place there were not wanting folk who held the view 
when it was all over that the colt had primarily failed for want 
of stronger jockeyship. Personally I thought that the jockey 
did all possible for his mount. 

Were the race to be run over again I am not so sure that 
Sierra Leone would win. Rather might success go to Twelve 
Pointer, on whom the jockey Carslake encountered most serious 
trouble. I do not know why he found it necessary to fall back 
to nearly last position before reaching the last turn into the 
straight, but, when once turned for home, we saw Twelve Pointer 
hopelessly boxed in. In vain did Carslake search for a way out, 
but it was not forthcoming until too late. Then, when once 
freed from the ‘* pocket,’’ he raced on with overtaking strides, 
and, with farther to go, would most probably have overhauled 
Sierra Leone. That is why he can fairly be looked upon as an 
unlucky loser. Just for a moment, half way up the straight, 
there must have been a doubt as to whether Sierra Leone would 
be able to come through next to the rails, but, when the horse 
in front, Clonespoe, hung away from them, Weston dashed Lord 
Derby’s horse through. Fortunately Sierra Leone had the 
necessary speed to take advantage of the opening, and, being a 
stayer, he went on to hold off Reggio. 

There are three cups raced for each season at Liverpool 

Spring, Summer and Autumn—and as recently as_ last 

July Pharos won the Summer Cup for Lord Derby. The 
habit of winning these cups by bearers of the black jacket 
and white cap began with Canterbury Pilgrim, a mare who 
became one of the foundations of the Stanley House stud. 
Pelisson and Chaucer won two each; Crestfallen was a dead 
heater; and of the long list the most notable winners have 
been Canterbury Pilgrim, Chaucer, Swynford and Pharos. 
Sierra Leone is a gelding by Great Sport from Canyon. The sire 
stood for some seasons at the National Stud, having been bred 
there by Lord Wavertree. Canyon is the charming mare who 
won the One Thousand Guineas of her vear. 

Another cup race decided at the Liverpool meeting was the 
Grosvenor Cup of a mile, and it was won very easily by Caravel. 
a three year old who possesses some class and ran quite well for 
a mile in the Cambridgeshire. It may be recalled that very early 
in the season he was just beaten by Green Fire for the Greenham 
Stakes at Newbury. A mile is probably the limit of his powers, 
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which explains why he was never heard of in connection with ° je 
classic races. For this race at Liverpool he had a fairly 
weight for a three year old, but yet was most confidently expec 
to win. Some of those in the opposition had also taken pari 
the Cambridgeshire, but there was nothing to indicate that t! 
were seriously fancied. Caravel is the first foal of his dam, 
Dear, who carried a big weight and won the Liverpool Autumn Cp» 
of 1919. His sire, Cicero, died at Lord Rosebery’s stud a { 
months ago at the age of twenty-two. 

The running of the two year olds at the meeting was 1 { 
particularly impressive. The Autumn Foal Stakes went 5 
Lord Derby with a big chestnut colt named Conquistador w 
still wants a deal of time before he will be at his best. W 
the opposition no more than moderate, he was given this cha 
of winning in his first season of racing, though he has, ve \ 
wisely, not been asked to do too much. He is by Stedfa 
and his dam, Santa Cruz, ranks as one of Lord Derby’s Liverpc }] 
Cup winners. The Irish-bred colt, Brighter London, came wi h 
a big reputation, and was wagered on with extraordinary co .- 
fidence to win the valuable Knowsley Nursery. He showed fi 
speed, too, but could not beat Silent Guard in Mr. George Hard) s 
colours. The winner had been very unlucky in a race at New - 
market the previous week. He is a particularly free-actioned 
brown colt, by Happy Warrior from Bridge of Tryst. He was 
bred in the County Meath, and made 610 guineas when solid 
at Newmarket as a yearling. Lord Derby has a vastly improvii 
sprinter in Burnt Sienna, who, getting off particularly w« 
for the Croxteth Handicap of five furlongs, won with thr 
lengths to spare. This is a Phalaris horse of ample proportions, 
and the sight of him and his easy win was a reminder of how 
well the sire Phalaris has done again this season. His yearlings 
were in tremendous demand at Doncaster, one, named Amilcar, 
fetching the top price of all—g,700 guineas. 

References to the meeting last week could certainly not be 
complete did they not touch on the steeplechasing. The dense 
fog of Thursday caused the postponement of the Grand Sefton 
Steeplechase of two miles seven and a half furlongs, but, happily, 
it was possible to bring it off on the following day. Here there 
was an outstanding favourite in Silvio, regarded by many as 
being the most brilliant steeplechaser in training to-day. The 
claim might have been conceded had he won, because he was 
carrying top weight of 12st. 71b., and among those receiving weight 
were horses that have gained some distinction. Silvio never sur- 
vived to get to the end of the journey. He fell, but apparently 
he crossed the fence all right, only to slip on landing and part 
company with his jockey. Something must have happened to th» 
much fancied Superman at one of the early fences. Perhaps 
he was winded through colliding with another, as there was 
much crowding, but it is certain that he never went with th« 
slightest dash afterwards and was labouring throughout. So 
much for the two favourites. One could have wished that all 
had gone well with them, as it would have been so interesting 
to have watched how they would have tackled the Irish mar 
who won in such good style. This was Ballinode, most admirably 
ridden by T. Leader, son of the Newmarket trainer of jumpers 
The boy when in his teens had done well over the ‘‘ National ”’ 
course on Taffytus. He is likely to have a fine career, for he sits 
a horse well over the fences, he shows the right sort of judgment, 
and he can ride a finish with the best. Ballinode is a deep 
girthed chestnut mare, lengthy, and standing on the best of limbs. 
She finished so strongly that in the ordinary way she should 
come into prominence when the times comes in connection with 
the Grand National. Alcazar, who won the Becher Steeplechase, 
was a tired horse at the end, and the impression I gained is that 
he will never stay the ‘“‘ National ’”’ course. 

The racing this week-end is at Derby and Hurst Park 
False Alarm, the winner of the Derby Cup two years ago, has, 
I suggest, a reasonable chance of winning again, as the opposition, 
for one thing, seems to be less formidable than usual. Inkerman 
is another that catches the eye. He also ran for Mr. Reid Walker 
in addition to Reggio, for the Liverpool Cup, though the younger 
horse was the more highly esteemed at the weights. In this 
case, however, the distance is longer, which will be in favour 
of Inkerman, and either he or False Alarm, in the writer’s opinion, 
may win. Personally, I shall find far more attraction in the two 
races at Hurst Park, one of which will likely bring Straitlace, 
St. Germans and Plack into opposition, while the event for two 
year olds will be invested with more than ordinary interest by 
reason of the rivalry of Zionist, Diomedes and Priory Park. 
All three are unbeaten, though Priory Park has only once been on 
a racecourse. Straitlace will, no doubt, be favourite for the 
three year old race over about a mile and five furlongs, but | 

am confident St. Germans will take a deal of beating, and if he 
be beaten then Straitlace will have taken on added glory. St. 
Germans was among the Liverpool winners last week, and, 
though he may not have had much to beat, his performance was 
delightful in every sense. Zionist is a high-class colt, beyond 
question, but if I were keenly interested in him I should be 
very much afraid of Diomedes. I do not care to go beyond that 
in the matter of prophecy. They are both races to watch 
rather than to bet on. PHILIPPOS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


PROMISING TENDENCY 


ITH no properties of out- 
standing importance to be dealt 
with under the hammer, vendors 
have, perhaps, been somewhat 
inclined to regret that they 
did not happen to select the 
week for realisations, as the generally opti- 
mistic tone is just what makes for success in 
the saleroom. However, there is plenty of 
time, and there are auctions to be held, in 
tue Midlands and elsewhere, in the next 
tortnight, that may serve as a useful indication 
of the extent to which purely agricultural 
property will benefit from recent political 
vanges. It will not be surprising if farms 
‘e again, at no very distant date, in the keenest 
»ssible request. There has. been nothing to 
ymplain of, speaking generally, in this matter 
‘r some time, but the failure of some very nice 
»idings to reach reserves that had been fixed 
a moderate level will be fresh in the minds 
* those who study auction results, although 
rivate negotiation has taken, or is about to 
ke, them out of the lists. Other sections of 
1e market are very encouraging. 
NEW GOLF COURSE AT EDGWARE. 
*DGWARE is developing very rapidly. In 
* these columns on September 27th we sug- 
ested that, in order to form an idea of the 
ature of the place, an enquirer should study 
re development of the neighbouring Goiders 
sreen in the few years that have elapsed since 
he ‘‘ tube ”’ penetrated to that suburb. Resi- 
iential amenities are to be sedulously preserved 
ind cultivated at Edgware, and, in a note on an 
mpending auction of land there, Messrs. 
night, Frank and Rutley inform us that: 
‘A golf course is well beyond the proposal 
stages, for some 160 acres of undulating park- 
and, adjacent to Stoneyfields, have been set 
iside and favourably reported on by Mr. 
Harold Hilton, and it is expected a start will 
be made early in the new year, Messrs. Franks 
Harris and Co. having been retained for the 
work.”’ It is not many years since the district 
around Edgware and Mill Hill was a region 
of pleasant lanes and meadowland without 
houses, except here and there, of the farm and 
country type—one of the most rural spots to 
be found near London ; but to-day, with the 
advent of the new “ tube ”’ railway, it is evolving 
into a very busy residential garden suburb. 
Arterial roads will develop the neighbour- 
hood, for the Watford and Barnet by-pass 
roads will practically cut through the Stoney- 
fields estate—which is to be submitted to 
auction next month by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Joshua Baker, Cooke and Standen—and then 
the London-bound motorist will have miles 
of new road, 1ooft. wide, with a perfect surface, 
passing through Hampstead and thence to 
town, or, when going northwards, a clear run 
to the Great North Road at Hatfield, or to 
Boxmoor beyond Watford. 

Lancaster House, Regent’s Park, will 
shortly be offered for sale by auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

Cheyne House, a Chelsea freehold, has 
been sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard; and Wo. 2, Chelsea 
Embankment, has also changed hands through 
the Hanover Square firm, who will shortly offer 
the Crown lease of a house in Cumberland 
Terrace, Regent’s Park. Jointly with Messrs. 
Waring and Co., they have sold Clock House, 
Byfleet ; and, with Messrs. Vernon and Son, 
266 acres of the Rayners estat2, High Wycombe. 
Nassim Lodge, Westgate-on-Sea, and Callis 
Court, West Malling, have also changed hands 
this week. 

CAWSTON HOUSE SOLD. 

"THE HON. KENNETH MACKAY, son 

and heir of Lord Inchcape, is the pur- 
chaser of Mr. Charles Elyth’s estate, near 
Rugby, Cawston House. Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. acted for the purchaser. The estate, 
which extends to 163 acres, is one of the most 
attractive residential properties near Rugby 
comprising a modern mansion which was 
almost entirely rebuilt in 1907, the previous 
house having been destroyed by fire, for the 
occupation of Viscount Hampden. There are 
model hunting stabling for twelve horses, 
motor-houses, farmery and cottages. A feature 
of the property is the beautiful woodlands. 
The estate was offered by auction by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock some months ago. 


Welton House, a Tudor residence, near 
Daventry, with about 113 acres, has been sold 
since the auction, by Messrs. James Styles 
and Whitlock. 

IMPORTANT PRIVATE SALES. 

IR GEORGE TRUSCOTT'’S sale of Oak- 

leigh, a modern mansion and 50 acres, with 
garage for six cars, near East Grinstead, is the 
fourth Ashdown Forest property dealt with 
through Messrs Norfolk and Prior in eight 
weeks. Jointly with Mr. Reginald C.S. Evennett 
the firm has dispos:d of Wachusett, a modern 
house and § acres at Liphook. 

Sir Edward Anson, Bt., has sold Birch 
House, Chelsea, through Messrs. Battam and 
Heywood, since the auction. Crutchfield 
House, Great Missenden, has been privately 
sold by Messrs. Bedford and Kent, Limited. 

Lord Beaverbrook’s purchase of Stornoway 
House, announced in the Estate Market page 
on November rst, and the sale of a detached 
freehold in Pembridge Place, reduced the 
list at Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ auction at 
St. James’s Square on Tuesday. ‘Their auction 
next Tuesday will include a site in Drayton 
Gardens, South Kensington ; Lynwood, a long 
leasehold detached house in Eton Avenue, 
Regent’s Park ; Salisbury and Woking freeholds, 
and, with Messrs. H. W. Smith and Moon, 
a country freehold at Chorley Wood. 

An important sale of suburban property 
has been effected by Messrs. Daniel Smith 
Oakley and Garrard, amalgamated with Messrs. 
H. and R. L. Cobb, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hooker and Rogers, who have succeeded in 
disposing privately of Lots 1, 2, 3, 4 and 12 
in the particulars of the Monks Orchard estate, 
on the outskirts of Croydon and Beckenham. 
These lots, which include the mansion and 
park, home farm, dower house, and accommo- 
dation land, in all 335 acres, are withdrawn from 
the auction to be held at the London Mart 
on Wednesday, the 26th inst. 


FARMS SELLING BRISKLY. 
"THE union of the benefices of Depden and 

Chedburgh, near Newmarket and Bury 
St. Edmunds, brings into the market, by 
order of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
through Messrs. Smiths, Gore and Co., the 
Depden Rectory and its ample stabling and 
9 or 10 acres. Messrs. Salter, Simpson and 
Co. are the joint agents. 

Ascot residential property, Kenilworth, 
abutting on the racecourse, has been sold by 
Messrs. C. R. Morris, Sons and Peard in con- 
junction with Messrs. Chancellor and Sons. 

Gardens sloping to the millstream at 
Goring-on-Thames are a feature of Mill 
Cottage, a choice little property just sold by 
Messrs. Nicholas. 

The price obtained for Alford House and 
156 acres at Castle Cary this week, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, is £6,900. 

The Cardiff auction and other sales of 
the St. Athan estate, agricultural and mineral 
land in the main, have so far yielded, through 
Messrs. Stephenson and Alexander, a total 
of close upo1a £25,000. Sales for £43,890, by 
the same agents, also on behalf of Mr. Owen 
Williams, were recorded in the Estate Market 
page of Country Lire on October 18th, 
and we believe that there is another section of 
the same owner’s land to be dealt with. 

Satisfactory sales of farms are reported 
from the North of England, including that 
of one of only 86 acres near Penrith for £5,250, 
by Messrs. Thornborrow and Co., and East 
Anglian land is in demand. ‘The Valley House, 
Raydon, Suffolk, having been sold for £1,900 
with just under 20 acres, by Mr. A. Cecil 
Grimwade at Ipswich. 

ETON COLLEGE LAND. 

HEN Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey 
recently offered a number of properties 

for sale, on behalf of the authorities of Eton 
College, two or three lots fell short of the 
reserves, among them the old house at Beech 
Hill, Reading, known as The Priory, partly of 
seventeenth century origin. A satisfactory 
price has just been obtained for it in private 
negotiation, and the farm of 209 acres, with- 
drawn on the same occasion, awaits an offer. 
The Salisbury and Westminster agents, who 
have a branch at Sherborne as well, have 
cleared off other properties that have been 
bought in at recent auctions, among them 
being Bruton House, Charmouth; Eden 
Villa, on the confines of the New Forest at 


Redlynch ; and 240 acres of Mr. Shaw Stewart’s 
estates, at Semley and Fonthill, the last-named 
having realised £9,180. 
A NEW SOCIETY OF AGENTS. 

GIR R. WOODMAN BURBIDGE, Bt., 

is the president of a body of auctioneers 
and estate agents, to be known as The Incor- 
porated Society of Auctioneers and Landed 
Property Agents. It has received sanction 
to dispense with the use of the term “ Limited ”’ 
in its title. The society is not really new, 
being the revised form of the National Society 
of Landed Property Practitioners, an organisa- 
tion founded in 1923 for the purpose of opposing 
the proposed statutory registration of auctioneers 
and estate agents. "The chairman of the council 
is Mr. E. K. House (Messrs. William Whiteley, 
Limited), and the vice-presidents include 
Mr. W. G. Perring, M.P., Mr. John Lawrie, 
Mr. Hubert Homan, Mr. P. G. Davies, Mr. 
F. Inman Sharpe and other agents, representa- 
tive of important firms in London, the suburbs 
and the country. It has already a large member- 
ship, and offices in Finsbury Square. 


LORD MIDDLETON’S REALISATIONS. 


LORD MANVERS is tenant of the South 

Muskham shooting until next February, 
and the Stapleford shooting will be in hand 
at the same period, while that over Carlton- 
le-Moorland, like the fishing in the river Trent, 
is in hand. The farm tenants rent the shooting 
over cettain other lots, and of the estate 
generally, which lies in the Rufford and 
Blankney country, there is no more to say as 
regards sporting. The 5,620 acres, comprising 
240 lots, are at present notified for auction 
at Newark-on-Trent on November 26th, by 
Messrs. Thurgood, Martin and Eve, by order 
of Lord Middleton. 

Jointly with Messrs. Winterton and Sons, 
Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock will offer 
the Middleton Hall estate of 3,680 acres, 
in 99 lots, by auction at Birmingham on 
December oth. This sale is by order of the 
buyer in the transaction with Lord Middleton, 
announced last week in the Estate Market 
page of Country LIFE. In the little old 
chapel of the mansion is a priests’ hiding, of 
which Mr. Egbert de Hamel has recorded details 
that seem worth repeating, seeing how often allu- 
sion is made to these old retreats without any 
explanation. The description of that at Middle- 
ton Hall may serve as of general application : (It) 
“was very carefully concealed, being situated 
at the back of the east end of the chapel it 
could be entered from beneath the altar where 
the removal of a plaster panel on the north 
side gave access to the upright space 2’ o” x 
2' g’, that rests on the overhanging portion 
of Henry Willoughby’s rooms. By ascending 
this, with a rope or moveable ladder, the 
priest would find himself in a roof that included 
the old belfry, which was concealed from the 
rooms below by a lath and plaster screen and 
two cupboard doors. At the back of these 
doors wooden bars had been fixed, to serve as 
steps, and a rough wooden peg attached, on 
which it is presumed the priest would hang 
his vestments before opening the two rudely 
constructed doors at the back of the cupboard, 
and escaping under the shelves into the room 
behind, and to other parts of the house.” 


HUNTERCOMBE MANOR FURNITURE, 
AT Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale 
4 Th : 

at Huntercombe Manor, ‘Taplow, the 
following were some of the prices realised : 
An Italian commode, 50 guineas; a pair of 
William Kent console mirrors, 230 guineas ; 
a William and Mary cabinet, 95 guineas ; 
walnut marqueterie bureau, 50 guineas; a 
Queen Anne secretaire, 50 guineas; a china 
cabinet in the style of William Kent, 60 guineas ; 
a Chippendale writing table, 80 guineas ; 
a red lacquer china cabinet, 75 guineas; a 
Worcester china tea service, 75 guineas ; 
an oyster walnut cabinet, 100 guineas; an 
Adam sideboard and a pair of pedestals, 
110 guineas; a pine panelled room, date 
about 1620, 240 guineas; an engraving by 

R. Smith, ‘‘ Miss Carr and the Children 
of H. Walton,” 200 guineas; an engraving, 
“Lady Bampfylde,’ by TT. Watson, after 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (proof before letters), 
190 guineas; ‘“‘ The Gower Family,” by 
J. R. Smith, after Romney, 170 guineas ; 
and ‘‘ The Countess of Harrington,’ by 
Valentine Green, after Sir Joshua Reynolds 
180 guineas. ARBITER 
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THE OLD PLATE AT THE CHURCH CONGRESS 


HE loan exhibition of old plate and other objects from 
churches at the annual Church Congress was held this 
year at Oxford. Contrary to expectations aroused in 
some quarters, none of the colleges contributed any of 

their remarkable old plate, ecclesiastical or secular, 
not even the celebrated silver crozier of William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester and founder of New College, or the only 
gold chalice and paten of pre-Reformation times, which has 
survived in England, the gift of Bishop Foxe to Corpus Christi 
College. Nevertheless, several rare and curious specimens of 
old ecclesiastical and domestic plate were gathered together 
from churches in Oxfordshire and other counties. No vessel 
was there to compete in age with the Ashprington chalice of 
about the year 1260, exhibited at the Plymouth Church Congress 
last year and illustrated in my article in Country Lire for 
November 3rd, 1923. Illustrations are, however, included here of 
two pre-Reformation chalices of the end of the fifteenth century 
and of another dated 1525-26. The two earlier specimens differ 
but slightly from their precursor, the Nettlecombe chalice of 
1479-80, which is remembered in the annals of English goldsmiths’ 
work as the earliest recorded piece of plate, ecclesiastical or 
domestic, with a full London hall-mark. The first is at Coombe 
KXeynes in Dorset and is hexagonal in plan, with a large knop 
on the stem, decorated with six heads of angels or saints. En- 
graved in one of the compartments of the mullet-shaped foot 
is the Crucifixion, which was the innocent cause of the vast 
destruction of pre-Reformation chalices in England, in con- 
sequence of the visitation article of Matthew Parker, first Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury after the Reformation, enquiring in 1569 
whether the clergy ‘“‘ do minister in any prophane cuppes, bowles, 
dishes, or chalices heretofore used at Masse.’’ Two years later 
a similar injunction was issued by Archbishop Grindal of York. 
The six projecting toes on the foot, not unlike the letter M, 
are said to have been added to the chalices of this period to 
prevent them from rolling off the paten when laving on the 
side to drain off the unused wine. The dimensions of this chalice, 
which is in a perfect state of preservation, are: height, 6t}ins. ; 
diameter, gins. ; depth of the bowl, 2ins. ; and width across the 
foot, 5}ins. (Fig. 1). A similar chalice of the same type came 


I.— CHALICE FROM COOMBE’ KEYNES. 


Late fifteenth century Height 6}ins. 


2.—CHALICE FROM LITTLE FARINGDON, 
Late fifteenth century. Height 6ins. 


from Little Faringdon (lig. 2). As will be observed from the 
illustration, the bowl differs slightly in shape, as does the knop 
which has six crudely wrought faces. The foot is less curved 
and the representation of the Crucifixion is more crudely 
engraved, on a hatched ground instead of the foliated ground ot 
the Coombe Keynes chalice, while the edge is beaded. Whether 
this chalice ever had toes on the foot it is impossible to state 
definitely, though it probably had. Height, 6ins.; diameter. 
4ins.; depth of the bowl, rhins.; and width of the foot, 4ins, 
Two other chalices of the same form and period were sent to the 
exhibition after my departure from Oxford, namely, the well 
known Bacton chalice with its contemporary paten, and the 
equally well known chalice from Old Hutton, both fitted with 
toes to their feet. In the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
perhaps in the second decade, a more elaborate chalice was evolved 
by English silversmiths. A perfect specimen was exhibited from 
Wylye in Wiltshire (Fig. 3). Here the hexagonal stem is more 
ornate, having rope mouldings at the angles, a large knop en- 
riched with six heads, probably representing a saint, and pierced 
embattled work at the base of the stem. The hexagonal foot 
curves into a circular section, the edge being of a wavy hexagonal 
shape. Two chalices of this type are engraved on the bowl 
with a Latin inscription, such as that on the Wylye chalice, 
from Psalm CV, Sarum Breviary : CALICEM SALUTARIS ACCIPIAM 
ET NOMEN DOMINI INVOCABO, though the engravers from want 
of space or knowledge of Latin have been compelled to abbreviate 
and mutilate the words of the Psalmist. Engraved on the foot 
of the Wylye chalice is a crucifix, shown in the illustration, and 
an inscription: IN DOMINO CONFIDO. The date of 1525-26 on 
this precious relic of the unreformed church is not conjectural 
as in the case of others, but is taken from the London hall-mark 
stamped upon it. The height is 63ins.; diameter of the bowl, 
4hin. ; and the width of the foot at the widest point, 5ins. In 
shape it is very similar to one dated two years later in the Chapel 
of Trinity College, Oxford, happily spared by Charles I in the 
transformation of the plate of the colleges into coin in the Civil 
War. The Trinity chalice is engraved with the same inscription 
on the bowl, but the stem is somewhat more elaborate. Both 
these chalices are of the last type made before the Reformation. 


3.— CHALICE FROM WYLYE, WILTS. 
1525-1526. Height 63ins. 
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ved PA‘ENS: 4.—FROM MILWICH, STAFFS. 

_ irly sixteenth century. 4}ins. diameter. Circa 1440. 
O 

her he Wiltshire Church of Highworth is probably the latest 
ate da d example, namely, 1534-35, made within two or three 
er. ye .s of the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII. 

mS, "Three pre-Reformation patens are illustrated. One, dating 
‘he fr about 1440 and measuring 5ins. in diameter, belongs 
ell to he Church of Bishop’s Sutton in Hampshire and is believed 
he to ve the earliest surviving specimen with the sacred monogram, 
ith I. .C., as a central device in the sexfoil depression (Fig. 5). 
ry, A other, 4}ins. in diameter, from Milwich Church, Stafford, 
ed is arly sixteenth century work and is engraved with the Holy 
m L. ab (Fig. 4). The third was exhibited by the Leicestershire 


Lb Ci urch of Great Easton and is unusual in having the large 


LS dc >oressions. The crude workmanship and engraving of the 
ed \V.rnicle indicate, perhaps, that the maker was an unskilled local 
ot mu, rather than a member of one of the great Guilds of Gold- 
al smiths (Fig. 6). A fourth paten, exhibited at Sheffield in 1922 
vl a? | again at Oxford this year by the parish of Bushbury, Wolver- 
Zi hampton, is claimed in the official catalogue as a fourteenth- 
M century coffin paten which had been removed from the tomb of 
it Hugh de Byshbury, a priest who flourished about 1316-36, and 
re as the oldest known piece of plate in the Diocese of Lichfield. 
rt Would that the ascription could be accepted. In the absence 
d oi a Christian symbol, such as is usual on English patens of this 
‘ date and of other customary features and of authentic evidence 
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7-—SILVER GILT CHALICE AND PATEN-COVER. 


Boarstall, Bucks. 1615-1616. 
Height ro}ins. 








COUNTRY 


5.—FROM BISHOP’S SUTTON. 


5fins. diameter. 





8.—CHALICE FROM WHITNEY, OXON. 


Shins. high. 1634-1635. 
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6.—FROM GREAT EASTON, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Pre-Reformation. 4 ins. diameter. 





that it was found in the tomb of this priest, the ascription cannot 
be accepted. Moreover, patens of the precious metals were 
usually reserved for burial with Bishops and other high eccle- 
siastics and not for inferior clergy. 

As at Plymouth last year and at Sheffield in 1922, a goodly 
number of domestic cups and vessels, the gifts or bequests of 
devout churchmen, and churchwomen, too, were exhibited at 
Oxford and the more interesting of these have been selected for 
illustration. One of the rarest objects was an Elizabethan 
tazza of the year 1577-78 from Baschurch in Shropshire (I*ig. 10). 
Inside the bowl are engraved two conventional interlaced bands 
of arabesques and in the centre is a circular medallion bust of a 
male figure in Roman dress, in relief on a matted ground (lig. 11) 
The stem and foot are decorated with characteristic Elizabethan 
designs. Tazze of this kind were introduced into England from 
Italy or Germany about the year 1560, and, if conclusions may 
be safely drawn from the dates of the extant examples, they 
continued in fashion for twenty years from 1570 to 1590, though 
there is a later one of the time of James I in the historic 
Church of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. Of the few recorded specimens 
at least two others are in churches, to which they have been 
given, not as Communion cups, but as patens or alms dishes. 
One from the Cornish Church of St. Mabe was exhibited at the 
Church Congress last year and was illustrated in CountRY LIFE 





g.— CHALICE AND PATEN-COVER. 


Circa 1624. Gift of Frances, Duchess of 
Richmond, to an unknown church. 
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I0.—BASCHURCH, SHROPSHIRE. TAZZA. 


1577-1578. Height 4}ins. 


for November 3rd, 1923. Although of exactly the same form 
and date as the Baschurch tazza, it differs in the decoration of 
the stem and foot and in the medallion, which is a female bust 
in Roman costume. A second Elizabethan cup of domestic 
origin intended for drinking wine, was shown by the Berkshire 
Church of Longworth, near Faringdon. It is described in the 
official guide as of the year 1620, but the London hall-mark 
indicates that it was made in 1583-84 (Fig. 12). In 1629 a 
paten cover was added to the cup, thus proving that it has 
belonged to this church for 295 vears. The height is Gins. ; 
and the diameter of the mouth and foot 5ins. A similarly 
shaped cup of 1587-88, but engraved with floral scrolls and fruit, 
was sold in the great collection of old English plate of Lord 
Swaythling at Christie’s in May last and realised £1,300, an advance 
of £1,109 upon the price obtained for it in 1894. 

The reign of James I was represented by four notable pieces 
of plate. Of these the most remarkable was a tal! wine flagon 
of globular form, 12}ins. high (Fig. 14). Engraved upon the 
flagon is the following inscription : 

For the use of the Lords table 

in St Martins Church Oxon 

The guift of Mr. Daniel Hough 

1045 

Although stamped with the London date-letter for 1606-7, the 
flagon was apparently a bequest in 1645 of the donor, a fellow 
of Lincoln College. Flagons of this form are of such rarity as to 
find no place in the late Sir C. J. Jackson’s History of English 
Plate. 


13.—FLAGON, 1640-1641. 
Height 1oin. Given to Petersham Church by the Duchess of Lauderdale. 


II.— INTERIOR OF THE FOREGOING. 
6}ins. in diameter. 
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I2.—LONGWORTH, BERKS. CUP. 


1583-1584. 6ins. high. 


What is a very rare, if not unique, feature in English cha’ ‘ces 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century is illustrated |:ore 
(Fig. 7). The form of the vessel itself follows a conventio ial 
pattern; the rarity just emphasised lies in the two panels of 
scenes from the New Testament—the Annunciation and the 
Birth of Christ—-applied in relief upon the plain bowl in a foliated 
border. In the luxurious reign of Charles II altar dishes were 
decorated with scriptural subjects, and other Sacramental 
vessels were lavishly ornamented. The chalice, which belongs to 
the Church of St. James, Boarstall, Buckinghamshire, bears the 
London date-letter for 1615-16 and is 1o}ins. high. The patea 
cover is plain. 

Another chalice has been selected for illustration because of 
its historical associations. Its solid plainness is relieved by the 
arms of Ludovic Stuart, Duke of Richmond and Lennox, cousin 
of James I, impaling those of his third wife, Frances, widow of 
Edward Seymour, Earl of Hertford. It is assumed that the 
chalice was made no later than 1624. The monogram of the 
Duchess is also engraved upon it (Fig. 9). Unfortunately the 
name of the church to which this interesting vessel was given 
cannot be traced; it is at present the property of St. Mary’s 
Convent, Wantage. 

The last piece of plate to be noticed in this the first part 
of this article is a tall plain flagon, toins. high, of the cylindrical 
form which prevailed in the English Church in the seventeenth 
century (Fig. 13). This vessel was the gift with a silver paten to 
the Church of Petersham, of Elizabeth, suo juve Countess of 
Dysart, second wife of John Maitland, Ear! of Lauderdale. It is 
inscribed : ‘‘ A Gift to Petersham.” E. ALFRED JONES. 


OXFORD. FLAGON. 
t2}ins. high. 


I4.—ALL SAINT'S, 
1606-1607. 





